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These volumes have been compilecl from the 
numerous collections of Ballads printed since the 
beginning of the last century. They contain all 
bat two or three of the ixncient ballads of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and nearly all those ballads 
which, in either country, have been gathered from 
oral tradidon, — whether ancient or not. Widely 
different from the true popular ballads, the spon- 
taneous products of nature, are the works of the 
professional ballad-maker, which make up the 
bulk of Garlands and Broadsides. These, though 
sometimes not without grace, more frequently not 
lacking in humor, belong to artificial literature, 
— of course to an humble department.* As 

1 XiiiB distinction ie not absolute, for several of Uie aucient 
ballads have a sort of literary oharaoter, and many broad- 
sides were printed from oral tradition. The otJy pqpuior 
ballads excluded ^'om this selection that requiro mention, 
are The Somy Byad, The Mly Beggar, The Bagled Knight, 
The Reach in the Creel, aud The Earl of ErroL These bal- 
lads, in all their varieties, may be found by referring to the 
general Index at the end of the eighth volume. Tq extend 
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many ballads of this second class have been ad- 
mitted as it was thought might be wished for, 
perhaps I should say tolerated, by the " benevo- 
lent i-euder." No words could express the dul- 
neaa and inutility of a collection which should 
embrace all the Roxbui^he and Pepys broadsides 
— a scope with which this publication was most 
undeservedly credited by an English journal. 
But while the broadside ballads have been and 
must have been gleaned, the popular ballads 
demand much more liberal treatment. Many of 
the older ones are mutilated, many more are mis- 
erably corrupted, but as long as any traces of their 
originab are left, they are worthy of attention and 
have received it. When a ballad is extant in a 
variety of forms, all the most important versions 
are given. — Less than this would hive seemed 
insufficient for a collection mteoded as a comple- 
ment to an extensive senes of the British Poet-. 
To meet the objections of readers foi pleasure, 
all those pieces which are wanting m geneial 
interest ai-e in each volume inseited m an ap- 
pendix. 

The ballads are grouped in eight Boot'', neatly 
con'esponding (o the dnisioti of volumes The 
arrangement in the seveial Books m\y be called 
chronological, by which is meant, an arrangement 

the utility of this index, i 
othar ballads which, thou) 
Bionally be inquired for. 



It worth reprinting, may oi 
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aecordiiig to the probibl-- ■jnfiquil} ot the sloiy, 
not the age of the actual form or language Ex- 
ceptions to this rule will be ohacived laitly the 
result of oversiglit, partly of fluctuating yiews; 
the most noticeable case is m the Fir«t Book, 
where the ballads that stand at the beginning are 
certainly not so old as some that foLow. Again, 
it is very possible that some pieces might with 
advantage be transferred to different Books, but 
it is believed that the general disposition will bo 
found practically convenient. It is as follows : — 

Book I. contains Ballads involving Supersti- 
tions of various kinds, — as of Fairies, Elves, 
Water-spirits, Enchantment, and Ghostly Appa- 
ritions ; and also some Legends of Popular 
Heroes. 

Book IL Tragic Love-ballads. 

Book III. other Tragic Ballads. 

Book IV. Love-ballads not Tragic, 

Book V.BallacIs of Bobin Hood, his followers, 
and compeers. 

Book VI. Ballads of other Outlaws, especially 
Border Outlaws, of Border Forays, Feuds, &c 

Book VII. Historical Ballads, or those relating 
to public characters or events. 

Book VIII. MisceDaneous Ballads, especially 
Humorous, Satirical, Burlesque ; also some speci- 
mens of the Moral and Scriptural, and all such 
pieces as had been overlooked in arranging the 
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For the Texts, the I'ulc has been to select the 
most authenlie copies, and to reprint them as they 
stand in the coUections, restoring readings that 
had been changed without grounds, and noting all 
deviations fl^m the originals, whether those of 
previous editors or of this edition, in the margin. 
Interpolations acknowledged by the editors have 
generaUy been dropped. In two instances only 
have previously printed texts been superseded or 
greatly improved : the text of The Horn of King 
Arthur, in ihe first volume, was furnished from 
the manuscript, by J, 0. Halliwell, Esq., and 
Adam Bel, in the fifth volume, has been amended 
by a recently discovered fragment of an excellent 
edition, kindly communicated by J. P. Collier, 
Esq. 

The Introductory Notices prefixed to the seve- 
ral ballads may seem dry and somewhat meagre. 
They will be found, it is believed, to comprise 
what is most essential even for the less cursory 
reader to know. These prefaces ai-e intended to 
give an account of all the printed forms of each 
ballad, and references to the books in which they 
were first published. In many cases also, the 
coiTCsponding ballads in other languages, espe- 
cially in Danish, Swedish, and Gennan, are briefly 
pointed out. But these last notices are very im- 
perfect Fascinating as such investigations are, 
they could not be allowed to interfere with the 
pi-ugress of the series of Poets of which this col- 
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lection of Ballads forms a pai't, nor were ibe 
necessary books immediately at hand. At % moi-e 
favorable time the whole subject may be resumed, 
unless some person better qualified shall take ifc 
up in the interim. 

While upon this point let me mate the wai-m- 
est acknowledgments for the help received from 
Grundtvig'a Ancient Popular Ballads of Den- 
mark {Danmar&s Gamle Folkeviser), a work 
which has no equal in its line, and which may 
in every way serve as a model for collections of 
National Ballads. Such a work as Grundtvig's 
can only be imitated by an English editor, never 
equalled, for the material is not at hand. All 
Denmai-k seems fo have combined to help on hia 
labors ; schoolmasters and clei^men, in those 
retired nooks where tradition longest lingers, have 
been very active in taking down ballads from 
the mouths of the people, and a large number 
of old manuscripts have been placed at his dis- 
posaL — We have not even the Percy Manu- 
script at our command, and must be content to 
take the ballads as they are printed in the Se- 
ligues, with all the editor's changes. This manu- 
script is understood to he in the hands of a dealer 
who is keeping it from the public in order to en- 
hance its value. The greatest service that can 
now be done to English Ballad-hterature is to 
pubhsh this precious document. Civilization has 
made too great strides in the island of Great 
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Iiutaii fji us to expect much inoic fiom tndi 



Certain short romances which foitneily tcod 
in the First Book, have been diopped fiom this 
second Edition, in ordei to gi\e the collection a 
homogeneous eharaeter One oi two billads have 
been addei] inl aonie of the picfices con iden 
bly enlarged. F, J. C. 

Miff, 1860. 
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JJST OF THE PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS 

OP ENGUSH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS AND SONGS. 

[This list does not inolnda (excepting a few reprints) tlie 
collections of Songs, Madrigals, " Ballets," &o., published in 
the sixteanth and seventeenth centuries, — the titles of moat 
of which are to be eesn in Eimbanlt'a Bmiolheca Madrigai- 
iam. On tlie other hand, it does include a few useful books 
connected wiUi ballad-poetry which would not properly come 
into a list of oolleotions. The relative importance of the 
works in this list ia partially indicated by difference of type. 
When two or more editions are mentioned, those uaed hi this 
collection are distinguished by braokets. A few books 
which WH have not succeeded iu finding— all of slight or no 
importimca — are maiked with a star.] 
"A Choise Colleotton of Comic and Serious Scots Poems, 

Both Ancient and Modem. By several Hands. Edinburgh, 

Printed by James Watson." Three Paris, 1706, 170B, ITIO. 

[1713, 1T09, iril.J 

" Miscellany Poems, coutiuning a variety of new Tranelations 
of the Ancient Poets, together with several original poems. 
By the most eminent hands." Ed. by Dryden. 6 vols. 
■ "' "■ 0fins*contain3ba!ladanotinthB 



" Wit and Mirth : or Pills to Purge Melancholy ; being 
a Collection of the best Meny Ballads and Songs, Old 
and Wew. Fitted to all Humours, having each their 
proper Tune for either Voice or Instrument: moat 
of the Songs being new set" By Thomas B'Urfey. 
6 vols London 1719 30 

"A Collection of Old Byllads. Corrected 
from tiip ! est and mo'^t mtient Copies extant. 
With IiitioJuctioni Hiatoiiral, Critical, or Humor- 
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XIV Ll^l 01 COLLECTIONS OF 

oils, 3 iols London. 1st aad 2d vol. 1723, 3d vol 

1725 

" The h\ er^reen Being a Collection of Scots Poems, 
WroUs by the Inafnions before 1600. Pnblished 
bj AlUn Ramsa) 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1724. 

[Edinbuigh Printed ibr Alex. Donaldson, 1761.] 

" The Tea Table Miocellanj: A Collection of Choice 
Songs, Scots and English." Edinburgb. 1724, 
4 vols. [Glasgow, R. & A. Foulis. 1768. 2 vols,] 



Svo.1 
" The Hive. A Colleotion of the most oelabrated Songa." 

In Four Volumas. 4th ed. London. 1782. 
" The British MnsiciHl MiBeelliuiy, or The Delightful Grove, 

being a colleotion of celebrated English and Scottish 

Songs," London, 1133-36, 

"Keliqubb or AMcrENT English Poetry: Con- 
sisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other 
Pieces of our Earlier Poets ; blether with some 
few of later date. By Thomas Percy, Lord 
Bishop of Dromore," 8 vols, 1st ed. London, 
1765. [4tb ed. (improved) 1794. — London, L. A. 
Lewis, 18S9.] 

" Anoient and Modern Scottish Sonos, Ilci'oic 
Ballads, &c." By Datid Hei{T>. 2 vols. Edin- 
bm^h, 1769. 2d ed. 1776. [3d ed. Printed for 
Lawrie and Symington, 1791.] 
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"The Choice Spint's Chapiet: or a Poesy from PamnsBUS, 
being a Select Colleotiun of Songs from the most approved 
antliDrs: uiHDf of them written and tJie wliole compiled b; 
George Alexander Stevens, Esq." Whitehaven, 1771. 

" A Colleetioti of EngUsh Songs in score for three or four 
Voicea. Composed about the year 1500. Taken from 
MSS. of the same age. Revised and digested hy Johu 
Stafford Smith." London, 17TB. 

" Scottish Tragic Eallada." John Pinkerton. Lon- 
don, 1781. 

"Two Ancient Sootash Poems; The Ghiborlunzie-Man and 
Christ's Kirk on the Green. With Notes and Obsarvationa. 
By John Callender, Esq. of Craigforth." Edinbvirgli, 1782. 

"The Charmer! A Collacijon of Songs, chiefly snoh as are 
eminent foe poetical merit; among which are many oiig- 
iaals, and otheis that were never before printed in a eong- 
book." 2 vols, ith ed. Ediuborgh, 1782. 

" Select Scotljsiti Ballads." 2 vols. John Knkerl«u. 
London, 1783. Vol. I. Tragic Ballads, VoL U. 
Comic Ballads. 

" A Select Collection of English Songs, with tlicir 
Original Airs, and an Historical Essay on tlie Origin 
and Progress of National Song." By J, Ritaon, 
1783. 2d ed. with Additional Songs and Occasional 
Botes, by Thomas Park. London, 18T3. 3 ^ols. 

" The Poetical Museum. Containing Songs and 
Poems on almost every subject. Moitiy from 
Periodical Publications." Geoige Caw. Hawick, 
1784. 

"The Bishopric Garland or Durham Minstrel." Edited by 
Eitson. Stockton, 178i. Newcastle, 1792. [London, 
leoB.] See " Northern GarlandB," p. xls. 

* "The New British Songster. A Collection of Sougs, Soots 
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s for the Bottla.' 



"Anuieiit Scottish PoemB, never bafore in print, bnt now 
pnbllshed from the MS. collections of Sir Eiohard Mut- 
laud," Sio. John Pinkarton. 2 vols. London, 1786. 

" The Works of James I., King of Scotland." To vfhloh are 
added " Two Ancient Sootish Poems, commoniy aaoribed 
to Kijig Jomes V." (The Gaberlunzle-Man and the Jollie 
Beggar.) Morrison's Scotlsh Poets. Foets. Perth, 1786. 

" The Scots Musicai. Museum. In six volumes. 
Consisting of Six Hundred Scots Songs, with 
proper BaBsee for die Rano Forte," &e. By James 
Johnson. Edinburgh, 1787-1803. [3d ed "with 
copious NotflB and llluatrations of the Ljrio Poetry 
and Music of Scotland, by the late WDiam Steu- 
Louse," and "with additional Notes and Illustra- 
tiona," by David Laing. 4 vols. Edinburgh and 
London, 186S.] 

" The Torkshu^ Garland." Edited by Eifson. York, 1733, 
See " Northern tiarlaoda," p. sii. 



" Pioces of Ancient Popular Poetry ; From Authendo 
Manuscripts and Old Printed Copies. By Joseph 
Eilson, Esq." London, 1791. [Second Edition, 
London, 1833.] 

" Ancient Songs and Ballads, from the Reign of King 
Henry the Second to the Eevoiution. Collected 
by Joseph Ritaon, Esq." 2 vols. Printed 1787, 
dated 1790, published 1792. [London, 1839.] 

"Sooltisli Poems, roprint«d from scarce editions, with threo 
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pieces faefore nnpnblished." Collected by John Pinkerton. 
S vols. LondoD, 1792. 
* " The Melodies of Scotland, &c. The Poetry chiefly by 
Borna. The whole collected by George Thomaon." Lond. 
&Ediii. BtoIb. 1783-1B41. Sea p. sx., last title but one. 



" ScOTiSH Song. In two yolumes," Joseph Rit- 
soH, London, 1794. 

" RoBiiT Hood ; A Coilection of all the Ancient 
Poems, Songa and Ballads, now extant, relative to 
that celebrated Englifih Outlaw. To wlueh ate 
prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life. By 
Joseph Eitbon, Esq.", 2 vols. 1795. [Second 
Edition, London, 1832.] 

iixofOrig- 



* "An Introduction to the Hiatoi-y of Poetry in Scotland, &c., 
by Alexander Csmphell, to which sre subjoined Songa of 
the Lowlands of Scotland, cnretlilly compared with the 
original editions." Edinburgh, 1798. 4to. 

" Tales of "Wonder ; Written and collected by M. G. 
Lewis, Esq^ M. P." 2 vols. London, 1800. [New- 
York, 1801.] 

" Scottish Poems of tlie Sixteenth Century." Ed. by J. G. 
Dalzall. Edinburgh, 1 SOI. 2 vols, (Contains "Ane Com- 
pendious Books of Godly and Spirituall Songs, collectit 
out of sundrie Partes of ths Scripture, with snndrie of 
other Ballates, chEinged out of Prophaine Banges for avoyd- 
ingofSinne and Harlotrie, witli Augmentationa of sundrie 
Qude and Qodly Ballat^ not contHincd in the lirst Editiw^ 
VOL. L b 
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NewHe corrected and amanded Ijy the fii-st Original! Copia. 

Edinburgh, printed by Andro Hart."l 
"The Complaynt of SooOand. Written in 16i8. With a 

Preliminary Diasei'taiion and Qlossnry." By John Leyden, 

Edinbni^h, 1801. 
"Ominiele of Sootasb Postiy; from the TMrtccnth Century 

to the Union of the Crowns." By J. Sibbald. 4 "vols. 

Edinburgh, 1802. 
"The North-Country Chorister." Edited by J. Hitson. 

Durham, 1802. [London, 1809.] See " Korthem Gi.i- 

" MiKSTKELST OF THE SCOTTISH BoEOER : Con- 
sisting of Hiatcrical and Komautic Ballads, collected 
in the Southern Counties of Scotland ; with a few 
of modem date founded upon local tradition." 1st 
and 3d vols. 1802, 3d 1803. [Poetical Works of 
Sib "VValtbh Scott, vola. 1-4. Cadell, Edin- 
but^h, 1851.] 

" The Wife of Auehterrouohtj. An ancient Scottish Poem, 
with a transition into Latin Rhyme." Edinljnrgh, 1803. 

" A Collection of Songs, Moral, Sentuneiital, Instructive, and 
AmiBing." By James Flmntre. 4to. Cambridge, 1805. 
London, 1824. B vols. 

" Popular Ballads asd Songs, from Tradition, 
Manuscripts, and scarce Editions ; with translations 
of siuular pieces from the ancient Danish language, 
and a few originals by the Editor. By Eobert 
jAMiESOrf." 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1806. 

" Ancient ( 1 ) Historic Ballads." Newcastle, 1807. 

" Scottish Historical and RomantJc Ballads, chieay 
ancient." By John Pinky. 2 vols. Edinburhg, 
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ong," te. ByE. H, 

" Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, with some of 
modern date ; collected from Rare Copies aud MSS." 
By Thomas Evans. 2 Tola. 1777. 4 vols. 17B4. 
[New edition, revised and enlarged by K. H. Evans. 
i vols. London, 1810.] 

" Select Scottish Songs, Ancient tind Modern, with Critical 
and Biographical Notices, by Eobsrt Bums. Edited by 
E. H. Oromek." London. 1810. Z vols. 

" Essay on Song-Writing ; irith a Selection of such English 
Songs as are moat eminent for poetical merit. By John 
Ailcen. A new edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
and a Supplement by E. H. Evans." London, 1810. 

"HorthemGarlimda." London, 1810. (Contains The Bishop- 
ric, Yorkshhe, and Horthumberiand Garlands, and The 
North-Oonntry Chorister, before mentioned.) 



" Illustrations of Norlliem Antiqnilies, from the earlier 
Teutonic and Scandinavian Romances, Sk., ■with 
translations of Metrical Tales from the Old German, 
Danish, Swedbh, and Icelandic Languages." 4to. 
By Weber, Scott, and Jamieson. Edinburgh, 1814. 

" Pieces of ancient Poetry, from unpublished Manneovipts and 
scarce Books." Fry. Bristol, 1814, 

" A Collection of Ancient and Modem Scottish Ballads, Tales, 
and Songs; with explanatory Notsa and Observations." 
By John GUchriat. 2 vols. Edinbui^h, 1816. 

" Heliconia. Comprismg a Selection of the Poetry of the 
Eliuabethan age, written or pubUahed between 1576 and 
1604." Edited by T. Park. 3 vols. London, 181S. 
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XX LIST or COLLECTIONS or 

* " Albjn's Anthology." By AIsKonder Campboll. Ediii- 

burgli, 181 S. 
" The rocket Encyclopedia, of Song." 2 vols. Gliisgow, 



FacetitB. Musarum Deliuiae (1656), Wit Eestor*!! 

(1658), and Wita E«creattona (1640). 2 vols. 

London, 1817. 
"The Suffolk Garland: or a Collection of Poema, Songs, 

Tales, Ballade, Sonnets, and Elegies, relative to that eoun- 

ly." Ipswich, 1618. 
" The Jacobitfl Eelics of Scotland ; being the Songs, 

Airs, and Legends of the adherents to the House 

of Stuart Collected and illustrated by James 

Hogg." 2yolfl. Edinbui^h, 1819 and 1821. 
" The Harp of Caledonia ; A Collection of Songs, Ancient 

and Modem, chiefly Scottish," &c. ByJotmStratbecs. Svols. 

Glasgow, 1819. 
" The New Notborunc Moyd." Eoxbncglie Club. London, 

isao. 
" ITie Scottish Minstrel, a Selection from the Vocal Melodies 

of SooUiind, Ancient and Modem, arranged foi' the Piano- 

Forle by E. A. Smith." 8 vols. 1820-24. 
* " The British Minstrel, a Selection of Ballads, Ancient and 

Modem; with Notes, Biographical and Critical. By John 

Stmthers." Glasgow, 1831. 
"Scarce Ancient Ballads, many never before published." 

Aberdeen. Alex. Laing, 1S33. 
"The Select Melodies of Scotland, inierapersed with those 

of Ireland and Wales," &c. By George Thomson. Lon- 

don. «vol3. 1823-25. ■ 
" Select Remains of tlie Ancient Popular Poetry of 

Scotland." By David Laing. Edinburgh, 1822. 
" The Beauties of linglish Poetry." London, 1S23. 
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BALLADS AND aONOS. XXl 

" The Thistle of Scotland ; a Selection of Ancient Ballade, 
with Motes. By Alexander Idung." Aberdeen, 1828. 

" Some ancient Christmas Carols, with the tones to which 
they ware fotmarly sung m the West of England; togetiiei- 
with two (incient Ballads, a Dialogue, &c. Collectad by 
DflTies Gilber*." The Second Edition. London, 1823. 

"A Collection of Curious Old Ballnds and MiaoeUanaone 
Poetiy." David Webster. Edinburgh, 1824, 

" A Ballad Book." By Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
1824. (30 copies printed.) 

" A North Countrie Garland." By James Maidment 
Edioburgh, 1824. (30 copies printed.) 

"The Common-Place Bool: of Ancient and Modem Ballad 
and Matrioal Legendary Talas. An Original Selection, 
Inoladingmaiiy never bafore publisbed." Edinbui^, IS24. 

* " The Scottish Caledonian Enoycioptedia ; or, the Original, 
Antiquated, and Natural Cnrioaities of the South of Scot- 
land, interspersed with Scottjah Poetry." By John Mao- 
taggart. London, 1824, 

" Gleanings of Scotch, English, and Irish scaree Old 
Ballads, chiefly Tragical and HistorieaL" By Peter 
Buchan. Peterhead, 1825. 

" The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem ; with 
an Introduction and Notes," &c. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. 4 vols. London, 1825. 

"Early Metrical Tales." By David Laing. Edinburgh, 
1626. ■ 

"Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered from 
Tradition, and never before published ; with Notes, 
Historical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, con- 
taining the Airs of several of the Ballads." By 
George R. Kislocii. Edinburgh, 1827. 
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ST or COLLECTIONS OF 

, Akcient akd MODEitif, with an 
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THE BOT AND THE MANTLE. 



No incident is more common in romantic fiction, 
than tlte employment of some magical conlj^vance ss s, 
teat of conjugal fidelity, or of eonsianoy in love. In 
some romances of tke Round Table, and tales founded 
upon liiem, this experiment is performed by means 
either of an enehauted horn, of auch properties that 
no dishonoured husband or unMthful wife cao drink 
from it without spilling, or of a mantle which will fit 
none butchaste women. The earliest known instances 
of the use of these ordeals arc afforded by the Lai 
du Com, by Robei-t Bikez, a French minstrel of the 
twelfth or thirteenth eentury, and the Fabliau du 
Manld MautaUU, which, in the opinion of a competent 
critic, dales from the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and is only the older lay worked up into a new 
shape. (Wolf, Ueber die Lais, 337, sq., 342, aq.) We 
are not to suppose, however, Uiat either of these pieces 
presents us ivitli the primitive form of this humorous 
invention. Eobert Bikez tells us that he learned his 
story from an abbot, and that " noble eeclcaast" stood 
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bnt one ftirtlier back in a line of tradidon ■which 
curiosity will never follow to its source. We shall 
content ourselves with noticing the moat remarkable 
eases of the use of these and similar talismans in iin£^- 
native literature. 

In the Roman de Tristan, a composition of unknown 
antiquitj, the frailty of nearly all the ladies at the court 
of King Marc is exposed by their essaying a draught 
from the marvellous horn, (see the English Morle Ar- 
thur, Southey's ed. i. 297.) In the Roman de Perce- 
val, the knights, as well as the ladies, undei^ this pro- 
bation. From some one of the chivalrous romances 
Ariosto adopted the wonderful vessel into his Orlando, 
(xlii. 102, sq., xliil. 31, sq.,) and upon his narrative 
La Pontic founded the tale and the comedy of La 
Coupe Enehanlie. In German, we have two versions 
of the same sl»iy,— one, an episode in the Krone of 
Heinrich vom Tiirleln, thought to have been bon'owed 
from the Perceval of Chretien de Troyes, (IXe Sage 
vom Zaubsrbeclter, in Wolf, Veber die Lais, 378,) and 
another, which we have cot seen, in Bruns, Beitrage 
zw krUischen Bearbdlung alter Handschriften, ii. 139 ; 
while in English, it is reprraented by the highly amus- 
ing " bowrd, " which we are about to print, and which 
we have called The Horn of King Arthur, The forms 
of the tale of the Mantle are not so numerous. The 
fabliau already mentioned was reduced to prose in 
the axteenth century, and published at Lyons, (\m 
1577,) as Le Manleau mal tailU, (Legvand's FaUiajix, 
3d ed.,i, 126,) and under this title, or that of £c Court 
Mantel, is very well known. An old fragment (Der 
Mantel) is given in Haupt and Hoffmann's Alldeulsche 
Blatler,u. 217, and the story is also in Bruas BeOrage. 
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TUii BOY AND THE MANTLE. 5 

Lastly, we find the legends of tlie horn and the mantle 
united, as in the (Serman ballad Die Aiisgleiching, 
(Des Knahen Wunderhom, i. 339,) and in the English 
ballad of The Boy and The Mantle, where a magioal 
knife ia added to the other curiosities. All three of 
these, by the way, are claimed by the Welsh as a part 
of the insignia of Ancient Britain, and the special 
property of Tegau Eurrron, tie wife of Caradog with 
the strong arm. (Jones, Bardic Mtiseum, p. 49.) 

In other departments of romance, many other ob- 
jects are endowed with the same or an analogous vir- 
tue. In Indiffli and Persian story, the test of inno- 
cence ia a red lotas-flower ; in Amadii, a garland, 
which fades on the brow of the unfiuthful ; in Perce- 
foreH, a rose. The Lay of the Rose in Perceforesi, 
is the original (according to Schmidt) of the rauch- 
praised tale of Senee^, CamUle, ou la Maniire dealer 
le parfait Amow, (1695,) — in which a ma^cian pre- 
sents a jealoas husband with a portrait in was, that 
will indicate by change of color the infidelity of his 
wife, — and suggested the same device in the twenty- 
first novel of Bandello, (Part First,) on the tjanslation 
of which in Piunter's Palace of Pleasure, (vol. ii. No. 
28,) Masanger founded his play of The Picture. 
Agidn, in the tale of Zeyit Alasman and the King of 
the Gtitii, in the Arabian Mghfs, the means of proof 
is a mirror, that reflects only the image of a spotless 
miuden ; in that of the carpenter and the king's daugh- 
ter, in the Gesia Romanorum, (e. 69,) a shirt, which 
remains clean and whole as long as both parties are 
true ; in Palmerirt of England, a cnp of tears, which 
becomes dark in the hands of an inconstant lover ; in 
the Fairy Qu«en, the famous gii'dle of Florimel ; in 
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Horn and Rimnild {Eitson, Metrical Romances, iS. 301 ,) 
as well as in one or two ballads in this collection, (he 
stone of a ring; in a German balla«3, Die Krone der 
Konigin von Afion, (Erlach, VolMieder der Deulsehm, 
i. 132,) a golden crown, that will fit the bead of no in- 
coctinent husband. Withoat pretending to exliaMst 
the subject, we may add three instaoces of a different 
kind : the Valley in the romance of Lancelot, which 
being entered by a fMthlesa lover would hold him im- 
prisoned forever; the Cave in Amadis of Qaid, from 
which the disk^Til were driven by torrents of flame ; 
and the Well in Horn and Rimnild, (ibid.) which was 
to show the shadow of Horn, if he proved false. 

In conclusion, we will barely allude to the singular 
anecdote related by Herodotus, (ii. Ill,) of Phero, the 
son of Sesostris, in which the experience of King Marc 
and King Arthur is so curiously anticipated. In the 
early ages, as Dunlop has remarked, some experiment 
for ascertaining the fidelity of women, in defect of evi- 
dence, seems really to have been resorted to. " By 
the Leviliea] law," (NuTiAers v. 11-31,) continues that 
accural* writer, " there was prescribed a mode of trij, 
which consisted in the suspected person drinking wa- 
ter in the tabernacle. The mythological iable of the 
trial by the Stygian fountain, which disgraced the 
guilty by the waters riang so as to cover the laurel 
wreath of the unchaste female who dared the exami- 
nation, probably had its origin in some of the early in- 
stitutions of Greece or Egypt. Hence the notion vias 
adopted in the Greek romances, the heroines of which 
were invariably subjected to a magical test of this na- 
ture, which is one of the few particulars io which any 
similarity of incident can be ti'aced between the Greek 
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THE BOr AND THE MANTLE. 7 

novels and the romances of cMvalry." See Bunlop, 
Bistory of Fiction, London, 18U, i. 23D, eq. ; Le- 
GRAND, Fabliaux, 3d e<l., i. 149, sci., 161 ; Schmidt, 
Jahrbiicher der Lileraiur, xxix. 121 ; WoLif, Ueber 
die Lais, 174-177 ; and, above aU, Gbaesse's 
Sagenkreise des Ji^aelalters, 185, sq. 

The Boy and the Mantle was " printed verbatim" 
from the Percy MS., in the EsHques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, m. 38. 
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In the third day of May, 
To Carleile did come 
A kind curteons child, 
Tliat cold much of wisdome. 

A kirtle and a maatle 
Tiiis child had uppon, 
With hroudies and ringes 
Full richelye bedone. 

He had a sute of silke 
About his middle drawne ; 
Without he cold of ci.irt«sye, 
lie thought itt much shame. 

" God speed thee, King Arthur, 
Sitting at thy mea,te : 
And the goodly Qucene Guenevei 
I cannott her forgett. 

" I tell you, lords, in this hall, 
I hett you all to heede, 
Except you be the more surer, 
Is you for to dread." 

He plucked out of his polerncr, 
And longer wold not dwell ; 

MS. Ver. r, branches. V. 18, heats. V.21,iiotcr 
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He puHed fortii a pretty mantle, 
Eetweene two nut-sliells. 

" Have thou here, King Artiiur, a 

Have thou heere of mee ; 
Give itt to tliy comely queene, 
Shapen as itt is alreadye. 

Itt shall never become that wiffe. 
That hath once done amisse : " — m 
Then every knight in the kings court 
Began lo cai« for his. 

Forth carae dame Gui^aever ; 

To the mantle shee her hied ; 

The ladye shee waa newfangie, as 

But yett shee was affrayd. 

When shee had taken the mantle, 
She stoode as shee had heene madd : 
It was from the top to the toe, 
As sheeres had itt shread. *« 

One while was it gule, 
Another while was itt gi-eene ; 
Another while was it wadded ; 
III itt did her beseeme. 



MS. V. 32, Ills wilfe. V. 34, bided. V. 41, gsule. 
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Anotlier while was it blacks, i 

And bore the worst hue ; 
" By my ti'oth," quotli King Arthur, 
" I think thou be not true." 

She threw down the mantle, 

That bright was of blee ; a 

Fast, with a rudd redd, 

To her chamber can shoe flee. 

She curst the weaver and the walker 
That clothe that had wrought, 
And bade a vengeance on Ms erowne 
That hither hath itt brought. a 

" I had rather be in a wood, 
Under a greene tree, 
Then in King Arthurs court 
Shamed for to bee." ss 

Kay called forth his ladye. 

And bade her come neere ; 

Saies, " Madam, and thou be guiltye, 

I pray thee hold thee there." 

Forth came hia ladye, ea 

Shordye and anon ; 
Boldlye to the mantle 
Then is shee gone. 

Wlien she had lane the mantle, 

And cast it her about, n 
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Then was shee bare 
' Before all the rout' 

Then every knight, 

That was in the kings court, 

Talked, laughed, and showted ^ 

l\ill oft att that sport. 

Shee threw downe the mantle, 

That bright was of hlee ; 

Fast, with a red rudd, 

To her chamber can shee flee. « 

Forth came an old knight, 
Pattering ore a creede. 
And he profeired to this lille boy 
Twenty markes to his meede. 

And all the time of the Christmasse, 
Willinglye to ffeede ; '^ 

For why, this mantle might 
Doe his wifFe some need. 

When she had tane the mantle, 

Of cloth that was made, « 

Shee had no more left on her, 

But a tassell and a threed : 

Then every knight in the kings court 

Bade evill might shee speed. 
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Shee threw downe ti.e majitle. 
That brigM was of blee ; 
Aod fast, with a redd rudd, 
To her chamber can shee flee. 

Craddocke called forth his ladye, 
And bade her come in ; 
Ssuth, " Wintie this mantle, kdye, 
With a little dinne. 

Winne this mantle, ladye, 
And it shal be thine, 
If thou never did araisse 
Since thou waat mine." 

Forth eame Craddockes iadye, 
Shortlye and anon ; 
But boldlye to the mantle 
Then is shee gone. 

"When she had tane the mantle, 

And cast it her about, 

Upp at her great toe 

It began to crinkle and crowt : 

Shee said, " Bowe downe, mantle, 

And shame me not for nought. 

Once I did amisse, 

I tell you ceriaJnlye, 

When I kist Craddockes mouth 

Under a greene tree ; 
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When I Idst Ci-addockes mouth 
Before he marry ed mee." 

When shee had her akreeven, 
And her sines shee had tolde, 
The mantle stoode about her 
Eight as shee wold, 

Seemelye of coulour, 

G-littermg hke gold : 

Then every knight in Arthurs cour 

Did her behold. 

Then spake dame G-u4never 
To Arthur our kmg ; 
" She hath tane yonder mantle 
Kot with right, but with wronge. 

See you not yonder woman, 
That maketh her self soe ' cleane ' ? 
I ha-ve seene tane out of her bedd 
Of men flveteene ; 

Priests, clarkes, and wedded men 
From her, bydeene : 
Tett shee taketh the mantle, 
And maketh her self deane." 

MS, Ver. 134, wiight. V. 13G, tleare. 
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THE BOr AKD THU MAMTLE, 

Then spake the little boy, 
That kept the mantle in hold ; 
Sayea, " King, chasten tliy wiffe, iis 
Of her words shee is to bold ; 

Sliee is a bitch and a witch. 

And a whore bold : 

King, in thine owne hall 

Thou art a cuckold." no 

Th.e little boy stoode 
Looking out a dore ; 
' And there as he was lookinge 
He waa ware of a wyld bore.' 

He was ware of a wyld bore, i^ 

Wold have weriyed a man : 

He pulld forth a wood kniffe, 

Fast thither that lie ran ; 

He broiight in the bores head, 

And quitted him like a man. iso 

He brought in tiie bores head, 

And was wonderous bold : 

He said there was never a cuckolds kniffe 

Carve itt that cold. 

Some rubbed their knives na 

Uppon a whetstone : 
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THE EOT AJSD THE MANTLE. It 

Some threw tiicm under the table, 
And said they had none. 

King Arthur and the child 

Stood looking them upon ; i' 

All their knives edges 

Turned backe againe. 

Craddocke had a little knive 

Of iron and of ateele ; 

He britled the bores head " 

Wonderous weele. 

That every knight in the kings court 

Had a morsseH. 

The little boy had a home, 

Of red gold that ronge : la 

He said there was " noe cuckolde 

Shall drinke of my home, 

But he shold it sheede, 

Either behind or beforne." 

Some shcdd on their shoulder, is 

And some on their knee ; 

He that cold not hitt his mouthe, 

Put it in his eye : 

And he that was a cuckold 

Every man might him see. is 

MS, V. ITS.Otbirtlod. 
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Craddocke wan tiie home, 
And the bores head : 
His ladie wan Ihe mantle 
Unto her meede, 
Everje sucJi a lovely ladye 
God send her weU to speedi 
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THE HORN OF ICING AKTIIUR. 



This amuhing pie( e was first puLliihi' 1 entire in 
Haatahomes Ancient Melrii.al Talei, p 309, but with 
gieat inaocurafieB, It is there called The Cokwolds 
Daimi.e A few extract? had preiimisly been given 
from thf Mb , in the Notes to Orfeo and Hewodis, 
in Lauig'a Eailff Populai Poetry of bcoiiand. Mr. 
Wright Mintribnted a corrected edvlion to Karq'au's 
Fruhiingsgabe fur Prewide iilterer LileratUT. That 
■work not being a,t the moment obtainable, the Editor 
wae saved from the necesafy of reprinting or amend- 
ing a faulty fei-t, by the kindness of J. O. Halliwell, 
Esij., who sent him a cullabon of Hartshome's copy 
with the Oxford manna ript 

All that wyll of ?olab lere, 
Herkyns now, and ys schaE here, 

And je kane vnderBtond ; 
Off a bowrd I wyll jou schew, 
That ys fiill gode and trew, i 

That fell some tjme in Ynglond. 
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THE HORN OP KING ARTnUE. 

Kyiige ArthoTir waa off gi-ete honour, 
Off castellis and of many a toure, 

And full wyde iltuow ; 
A gode enaample I wyLL jou say, 
What change befell hyra one a dey ; 

Herkyn to my saw ! 

CofcwoMes he louyd, as I ;ou plyjt; 
lie honouryd theiit, both dey and nyght, 

la al! maner of thyng ; 
And aa I rede in story. 
He was kokwold sykerly ; 

Ffor sothe it is no lesyng. 

Herkyne, seres, what I sey; 
Her may je here solas and pley, 

Iff ^e wyll fake gode hede ; 
Kyog Axthour had a hugyll horn, 
That ever mour stod hjm be fom, 

Were so that ever he jede. 

Ffbr when he was at the bord sete, 
Anon the home schtild be fette, 

Ther off that he myght drynfc ; 
Ffor myche crafte he couth thereby, 
And ofte tymes the treuth he sey ; 

Non other couth he thynke. 

Iff any cokwold drynke of it, 
Spyll he schiild, withouten lette ; 
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THE nOKN OF KING ARTHUR, 

Therfor thei wer not glade ; 
Gret dispyte thei liad tlicrby, 
Because it dyde them vilonj, 

And made them oft tjmes sade. 

When the kjng wold hafe solas, 
The bugyU was fett into the plas, 

To malte solas and game ; 
And thea cbangyd the cokwoldes chei'e ; 
The kyng them oallyd ferre and nere, 

Lordynges, by tier name. 

Than men myght so game inowje, 
When every cokwold on other leuje, 

And jit thei sehamyd sore : 
Where euer the cokwoldes wer sought, 
Befor the kyng thei were brought, 

Both lesse and more. 

Kyng Arfhour than, verament, 
Ordeynd, throw hys awae assent, 

Ssoth as I jow sey, 
The tabull dormounte withouten lette ; 
Ther at the cokwoldes wer sette, 

To have solas aad pley. 

Ffor at the bord schuld be non other 
Bot euery cokwold and hys brother ; 
To tell treulh I must nedes ; 

39, sett, se, brotliers. 
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THE HORN OF KTKG ARTHTJK. 

And when tte cokwoldes wor sette, 
GM-landes of wylos sculd be fette, 
And sett vpon ther hedes. 

Off the best mete, wittoute lesyjig, 
That Etode on bord befor the kyng, 

Both ferr and nere, 
To the cokwoldes he sente anon, 
And bad them be glad euerychon, 

Ffor his sake jnake gode chere. 

And seyd, " Lordyi^s, for jour lyueB, 
Be neuer the wrother with jour wyuea, 

Ffor no manner of nede : 
Off women com duke and kyng ; 
I jow tell without lesjng, 

Of them com owre manhed. 

So it befell sertenly, 

The duke off Glosseter com in hyje, 

To the courte with fuU gret myjht ; 
He was reseyued at the kyngs palys, 
With myeh honour and gi-ete solas, 

With lords that were well Ajg}hL 

With the kyng ther dyiJe he dwell, 
Bot how long I can not tell, 

Therof knaw I nou. name ; 
Off kyng Arthour a woadcr case, 
Frendes, herkyns how it was, 

Ftbr now begynea game. 
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THE HORN OP KING AETHUK. 

Vppon a (Ley, withouten lette, 
The duke with the kyug was aette, 

At mete with mykill pride; 
He lukyd. abowte wonder fastc, 
Hys syght on euery syde he caste 

To them that sate besyde. 

The kyng aspyed the eide anon, 
And fast he lowjhe the erie Tpon, 

And bad he schuld be glad ; 
And yet, for all hya grete honour, 
Cokwold was Kyug Aithour, 

Ne galle non he had. 

So at the last, the duke he brayd, 
And to the kyng thes wordes sayd ; 

He myght no longer forbero ; 
" Syr, what hath thes men don, 
That syche garlondes thei were vpon ? 

That akyll wold I lere." 

The kyng seyd the erle to, 
" Syr, non hurte they haue do, 

FfoT this was firu)h a chans. 
Series thei be fre men all, 
Ffor noa of them hath no gall ; 

Therfor Ihis is Iher penans. 

" Ther wyves bath ben merchandabull, 
And of tlier ware compenabuU ; 

98, MS. fipafce. 
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Methinke it is non herme ; 
A man of lufe that wold them craue, 
Hastely he schiUd it haue, 

Ffor thei coutli not hym wci-n. 

" All thejT wyves, sykerlyke, 
Hath, vayd the backefysyke, 

Wtyll thea men were oute ; 
And ofte they haue draw that draught, 
To vse weU the lechcra craft, 

With rubyng of ther toute. 

" Syr," he seyd, " now haue I redd ; 
Ete we now, and mate V8 glad. 

And euery man fle care ; " 
The duke seyd to hym anon, 
" Than be thei cokwoldea, everychon ; " 

The kyng seyd, " hold the there." 

The kyng than, aiVer the eriys word, 
Send to the eokwolds hord, 

To make them meiy among, 
All manner of iaynsti"a]3y. 
To glad the eokwolds by and by 

With herpe, fydell, and song ; 

And bad them take no gi-effe, 

Bot all with loue and with Icffo, 

Euery man . . with olhor ; 

115, MS. baakofjByke. 1311, word waoting. 
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Ffor after mete, without dislans, 
The cockwolds schuld together danae, 
Euery man with hys bi-other. 

Than began a nobull game : 

The cockwolds together came '■« 

Befor the erle and the kyng ; 
In skeilet kyrtella over one, 
The cokwoldes stodyn euerychon, 

E«dy vnto the dansjng. 

Than seyd the kyjig in liye, «* 

" Go fyll my bugyll hasfely, 

And bryng it to my hond. 
I wyll asey with a gyne 
jUl the cokwolds that her is in ; 

To know them wyll I fond." ■» 

Than aeyd the erle, " for chaiyte, 
In what skyll, tell me, 

A cokwold may I know ? " 
To the erle the kyng ansuerd, 
" Syr, be myn hore herd, mt 

Thou sohall Be wiLliin a throw." 

The bugyll was brought the kyng to hond. 
Then seyd the kyng, "I vnderatond, 

Thys home that je here se, 
Ther is no cockwold, fer ne nere, i™ 

Here of to drynke hath no power. 

As wyde as Crystiante, 
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I THE HORN OF KING 

" Eot he scliall spyll on euery syde ; 
Ffor any eas that may hetyde, 

Schali lion therof avanse." i(s 

And jit, for all hya grete hooour, 
Hymselfe, noble kyng jVxthour, 

Hath forteynd syche a ehans. 

" Syr erle," he seyd, " take and begyn." 
He seyd, " nay, be seynt Austyn, m 

That wer to me vylony ; 
Not for all a reme to wyn, 
Befor you I achuld begyn, 

Efor honour off my curtassy." 

Kyng Arthour ther he toke the horn, us 

And dyde as he was wont beforn, 

Bot ther was jit gon a gyle : 
He wend to haue dronke of the best, 
Bot aone he spyllyd on hya brest, 

Within a lytell whyle. ito 

The cokwoldes lokyd iche on other, 

And thought the kyng was their o^to brother. 

And glad thei wer of that : 
" He hath vs scornyd many a tyme, 
And now he is a cokwold fyne, iss 

To were a cokwoMea hate." 

The quene was therof sehamyd sore ; 
Sche ehangyd hyr colour lesse and more, 
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THE HOBN OP KIXG 

And woH hauo ben a wey. 
Therwith the kyng gao liyr behold, ' 

And seyd he sehuld neuer be so bold. 

The soth agene to sey, 

" Cokwoldes no mour I wyll i-epreue, 
Ffor I ame ane, and asfee no leue, 

Ffor all my rentes and londjs. i 

Lordyngs, all now may ;e know 
That I may dance in the cokwold i-ow, 

And take ^ou by the handefs." 

Than seyd tbei all at a word, 

That cokwoldes sehuld begynne the boi'd, s 

And eytt hyest in tlie haUe. 
" Gro we, lordyngs, all [and] same. 
And dance to make va gle and game, 

Ffor cokwolds haue no galie." 

And after that sone anon, 2 

The kyng causyd the cokwold^ ychoii 

To wesch withouten les ; 
Ffor ought that e«er may betyde. 
He sett them by hys awne syde, 

Vp at the hyje dese. 2 

The kyng hymselff a gurlond fette ; 
Uppon hys hede he it sette, 

Ffor it myght be non other. 
And seyd, " Lordyngs, sykerly, 
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THE HOKN or KING AKTHUK. 

"We be all off a frajry ; 
I ame jour awne brother. 

" Be Jhesu Cryst that is aboffe, 
That man aught me gode loffe 

That ley by my queue : 
I wer worthy hym to houour, 
Both in castdl and in towre, 

With rede, skerlet and grene. 

" Ffor him he helpyd, when I was forth, 
To cher my wyfe and make her rayrtii ; 

Ffor women buys wele pley ; 
And therfor, aerya, haue je no dowte 
Bot many schall dance in tlie cokwoldes row 

Both by nyght and dey. 

" And therefisr, lordyngs, take no care ; 
Make we mery ; for nothing spare ; 

All brother in one rowfe." 
Tlian the cokwoldes wer full blythe, 
And thankyd God a hundred syth, 

Ffor soth withouten dowt*. 

Euery cokwold aeyd to other, 

" Kyng Arthour is our awne brother, 

Therfor we may be blyfh : " 
The erle off Glowsytur verameDt, 
Toke kys leue, and Iiome he wente, 

Aud thankyd the kyng fele aytlie. 
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THE IIOKN OF 



Kyug ArtlioTir lived at Karlyou, 
With hys cokwolds eueryclion, 
And made both gam and gie ; 



A knyght tlier was withouten lea, 
That seruyd at fie kyngs des, 

Syr Conieus hyght he ; 
He made this gest in hys gam, 
And named it after hys awne name, 

In herpyng or other gle. 

And after, nobuU kyng Arthour 
Lyned and dyed with honour, 

As many hath don senne, 
Both cokwoldes and other mo : 
God gyff vs grace that we may go 

To heuyn 1 Amen, Amea. 

241, left nt Skarlyon. 243, Three lines omitted i 
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FEAGMENT OF THE MARMAGE OF SIR 
GAWAINE, 

From Peicy s Rehfu^' ii 403 

Thii 13 one of the few ballarls confdincJ in tie 
Percj MS , whith we iave the pleasure of possess- 
ing as it is there written Having first submitted 
au improved copj, "with large conjettural supple- 
ments and coneetiona," Percy added this old frag- 
ment at ibe end of the Tolume: "literally and exacts 
ly printed, with ^I its defects, inaccuracies, and er- 
rata," in order, as he triumphantly remarks, "that 
such austere antiquaries as complain (hat the ancient 
copies have not been always rigidly adhered to, may 
Bee how unfit for publication, many of lie pieces 
would have been, if all the blunders, corruptions, and 
nonsense of illiterate reciters and tranecribera had 
been superstitiously retained, without some attempt to 
correct and amend them." 

"This ballad," the Editor of the Ediques goes on 
to say, " has most unfortunately suffered by having 
half of every leaf in this part of the MS. torn away ; 
and, as about nine stans-as generally occur In the 
iialf-page now remaining, it is concluded that the 
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MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE. 29 

other half oontameii nearly tie same number of stan- 
zas." The 'torv may be seen, uDnmtilated and in an 
older form in Maddens Syr Gatvayne, p. 298, The 
^-edlyxge nf Sjr Gawen and Dame Ragnell 

The transformation on which the story turns is 
found also in Chaucer s Wife of Bath's Tale, in Gow- 
er>i tale of I lo enl and the King of SicSy's Daugli- 
ler (rmfemn im mtf, Book I.) in the ballad of 
King Henry (p^e 147 of this volume) ; and in an 
Icelandic a^a of the Danish king Hel^us, quoted by 
Scott in his illustralions to King Henry, Minstrelsy, iii. 
274, 

VoltMre has employed the same idea in his Ce qm 
pliM aiix Dames, but whence he borrowed it we are 
unable to say. 

Wi^kgd. oyer- by some ballad-monger of th^ six- 
teenth century, and of course reduced to dish-water, 
thUide has found its' way into r/ie CV-OTBn (iarland of 
Golden Roses, Part I. p. 68 (Percy Society, voL vi.), 
Of a Knight and a Faire Virgin. 



KiNGE Arthur Hues in merry Carleile, 
And'sewiiely is to see ; 

Aii'J'tliere he hath with him Queeiie Genever, 
That bride so bright of blee. 

And there he hath with him Quecne Genever, 
That bride soe bright in bower ; « 

And all his barons about him stoode. 
That were both stifFe and stowre. 
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so THE MARRIAGE or SIR GAWAINE. 

The King kept a royall i^Iiristmassej 

Of mirth & great honor ; lo 

£Abouf nine slanzas waniinff.^ 

"And bring me word what thing it is 

That women most desire ; 

This shalbe thy imisome, Arthur," he aayea, 
j" For De haue no other hier." 15 

King Arthur then held vp his hand, 
According tJiene as was the law ; 
He toolie his leaue of the baron there, 
And homword can he draw. 

And when he came to merry Carlile, so 

To his chamber he is gone ; 
And ther came to hira hia cozen, Sir Gawaine, 
As he did make Ms monc. 

Ajid there came to him his cozen, Sir Gawaine, 
That was a curteoua knight ; is 

" Whyaighyousoe sore, vnckle Arthur," lie said, 

" Or who hath done thee vnright ? " 

" peace I o peace ! thou gentle Gawaine, 
That faire may thee beffiill ; 
For if thou knew my sighing aoe deepe, sp 

Thou wold not meraaile att all. 
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; OP SIK fiAWAIKIi. 



" Ffiff Jjl^ l_came to Teame-wadling, 
With a great clnb ypon his backe. 



" And be asked me wether I wold figlit 
Or from Mm I shold be gone ; 
Or else I must him a ransome pay, 
And soe depart him from. 

" To fight with him I saw noe cause, 
Me thought it was not meet ; 
For he was stiffe and strong with all ; 
tEs sti-okes were nothing sweete. 

" Therefor this is my ransome, Gawaine, 
I ought to hiiu to pay ; 
I must come againe, as I am sworne, 
Vpon the Newyeers day. 

" And I must bring him word what thing it ia 
\Ahout nine stanzas wanting.'] 

Then Kmg Arthur drest him for to ryde, 
In one soe riche array, s 

Towards the foresaid Tearne-wadling, 
That he might kecpe liis day. 

And as he rode over a more, 
Hee see a lady, where shee sate, 

MS. 83, else. 
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32 THE MAKEIA6E OF SIE GAWAINE. 

Betwixt an oke and a greene hollen ; 
She was clad in red scarlett 

Then there as shold have stood her mouth, 
Then there was sett her eye ; 
The other was in her forhead fast, 
The way that she might see. 

Her nose was erooted, & tumd outward, 
Her moudi stood foule a^wry ; 
A worse formed lady then shoe was, 
Neuer man saw with his eye. 

To halch ¥pon him, King Ai-lhur, 
This lady was fuU faine ; 
But King Arthur had forgott his lesson, 
"What he shold say againe. 

" What knight art thou," the Udy sayd, 
" That_wilt n6t epeake to me ? 
Of me [be] thou nothing dianuyd, 
Tho I be vgly to see. 

" For I haue halched you curteouslye. 
And you will not me agtone ; 
Yett I may happen, Sir knight," shee said, 
" To ease thee _of thy p^e," 

■' Giue thou ease me,lady," he said, 
" Or helpe me any thing. 
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TEE MARRIAGE OF SIK GAWAIKE. S3 

Tiiou ehalt haue gentle Gawaiiie, my cozen, 
And many him y^ib. a ring." m 

" Why if I helpe thee aof, thou noble King Ar- 

Of thy owne hearts desiringe, 

Of gentle Gawaino 

[Aiout nine slantsas wcmting.^ 

And when he came to the Teame-wadling, 
The baron there cold he finde ; 35 

With a great weapon on his baeke, 
Standinge stiffe and atrooge. 

And then he tooke King Arthurs letters in liis 

hands, 
And away he cold them fling ; 
And then he puld out a good browne sword, bo 
And cryd himseffe a king. 

And he sayd, " I hauu thee, & thy land, Ar- 

To doe aa it pleaseth me ; 

Pori;his-i3 not thy ransome sure, 

Thfiifore yeeld thee to me." si 

And then bespoke him noble Arthur, 
And bade him hold his hand ; 
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34 TOE IIARRIA&E or SIR GAWAINE. 

" And give me lea^e io speake my mind, 
In defence of all my land." 

He said, " as I came over a more, '•>' 

I see a lady, where shee sate, 
Eetweene an oke & a green hollen ; 
Slice was clad in red scarlette. 

',' Aiid she says a woman will liauc..lier..w.ill, 
And this js all her ehe^f desire i '« 

Doe me right, aa thou art a baron of sdiill, 
This is thj ranaome, & all thy hyer." 

He sayes, " an early vengeance light on her 1 
She walkes on yonder more ; 
It was my sister, that told thee this, '" 

She is a misshapen hore. 

/' But beer lie make mine avow to God, 
To do her an euill tuine ; 
For an euer I may thate fowle theefe get, 
In a fyer I wiU her hume." i" 

\_Ahovi nine stanzas wanting.'] 



Sib Lancebtt, & Sir Steven, hold, 
Tliey rode with them that day ; 
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THl! lliRHIAGB OF SIR fiAWAINB. S5 

And the formost of the company, 
There rode the atewaa-d Kay. 

Soe did Sir Earner, & Sir Bore, '« 

Sir Garrett with them, soe gay ; 
Soe did Sir Tristeram, that gentle knight, 
To the forrest, fresh & gay. 

And when he came to the greene forrest, 
Vnderneath a greene holly tree, i=s 

Their sate that lady in red scarlet, 
That vnseemly was to see. 

Sir Kay beheld this ladye face, 

And looked vpi>oa her suire, — 
" "Whosoeuer kisses llxEs lady," he sayes, i™ 

" Of his hisse he stands in feare ! " 

Sir Kay beheld the lady againe, 

And looked vpon her snout ; 
" Whosoeuer kisses this lady," he sales, 
" Of his kisse he stands in doubt ! " i* 

" Peace, cozen Kay," then said Sir Gawaine, 
" Amend thee of thy life ; 

For there is a knight amongst us all, 

That must marry her to his wife." 

" What! wedd her to wiffe," then said Sir Kay, 
"In the diuells name anon, "i 
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;6 THE MARKIA.GE OP SIK GA.WAIKE. 

Gett me a wiffe whereere I may, 
For I liad radier be slaine 1 " 

Then some tooke vp their hawkes in hast, 
And some tooke vp their hounds ; n* 

And some aware they wold not marry her, 
For citty nor for towne. 

And then bespake him noble King Artliur, 
And sware tliero, " by this day, 
For a litle foule sight & misliking, '^ 

[About nine stanzas wanting.} 

Then shee said, " choose thee, gentle Gawaine, 
Tmth as I doe say ; 

Wether thou wilt haiie me in this liknease, 
In the night, or else in the day." 

And then bespalce him gentle Gawaine, '^ 

"With one soe mild of moode ; 

Sayes, " weD I know what I wold say, 

God grant it may be good ! 

" To liaue thee fowle in the night, 
"When I with thee shold play — "' 

Yet I had rather, if I might, 
Haue tliee fowle in the day." 

" What, when lords goe with tlier feires," shee 
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THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAIKE. 37 

"Both to the ale and wine ; 
Alas ! then I must hjde my selie, iss 

I must not goe withinne." 

And then bespake him gentle Gawaine, 

Said, " Lady, flats but a skill ; 

And because thou art my owne lady, 

Thou shalt haue ajl thy will." m 

Then she said, " blessed be thou, gentle Ga- 
waine, 
This day thmi I thee see ; 
For as then see me att Ibis time. 
From hencforth I wil be. 

" My fiither was an old knight, ™ 

And yett it (Jianced eoe, 
That he married a younge lady. 
That brought me to this woe. 

" Shee wil«hed me, being afaire yoimg lady, 
To the greene forrest lo dwell ; isi 

And there I must widke in womans liknesse, 
Most like a feeind of heU. 

" Slie witched, my brother to a carlist b . . . . 

[_Abouf nine stanzas wantini/.'] 

That looked soe foule, and that was wont 

On the wM more to goe. i3i 
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(8 THE MAEKIAGE OF SIK GAWAIKE, 

" Come kisse her, brother Kay," then said Sir 

Gawaine, 
" And amend the of thy Me ; 

I sweare this is the same lady 

That I marryed to my wiffe," 

Sir Kay kissed that lady bright, 's' 

Standing vpon his ffeete ; 

He swore, as he was trew knight. 

The spice was neuer soe swoete. 

""Well, cozen Gawaine," sayes Sir Kay, 

" Thy chance is fallen anight ; i* 

For thou hast gotten one of the fairest maids, 

I euer saw with my sight." 

" It is my fortmie," said Sir Gawaine ; 
" For my vnckie Arthurs sake, 

I am glad as grasse wold be of raine, 5«o 

Gi'eat joy that I may take." 

Sir Gaw^ne tooke the lady by the one arme, 

Sir Kay tooke her by the tother ; 

They led her strmght to King Arthur, 

As they were brother and brother. ™ 

King Arthur welcomed them there all, 
And soe did lady Geneuer, his quecne ; 
With all the knights of the Eound Table, 
Most seemly to be scene. 
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THE MAKJIIAGB OF SIR GAWAINU. 

King Arttur beheld fliat ladj faire, 
That was soe faire & bright ; 
He thanted Christ in Trinity 
For Sir Gawaine, that gentle knight. 

Soe did the knights, both more and lesae, 
Eejojced all that day, 
For the good chance that hapened was 
To Sir Giawaine and his lady gay. 
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KING ARTHUR'S DEATH. 



Rdiipies of Bai/lUh Poeiry, jii, 67. 

"Tbe subject of this ballad is eyidently taken from 
the old romance Morte Ar&ia; but with some vari- 
ations, especially iD the conciudiog stanzas; in which 
the author seems rather to follow the traditions of the 
old Welsh Bards, who ' helieyed that King Arthur 
was not dead, but conveied awaie by the Fairies into 
some pleasant place, where he should remaine for a 
time, and then returne againe and reign in as great 
authority as ever.' (Holinshed, B. 5,c. 14.) Or, as it is 
expressed in an old chronicle printed at Antwerp, 
1493, by Ger. de Leew; ' The Bretons supposen, that 
he [King Arthur] shall come yet and eonquere all 
Bretaigue, for c«rtes this is the prophicye of Merlyn , 
He sayd, that his deth shall bo douhteous ; and sayd 
soth, for men thereof yet have douhtc, and shullen for 
ever more,— for men wjt not whether that he lyveth 
or is dede.' See more ancient testimonies in Selden's 
Notes on Polyolbion, Song 3. 

" This fragment, heing very incorrect and imperfect 
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t AETnUK s 



in the original MS., hath received some conjectural 
emeiidalioQs, a,ad even a supplement of three or four 
stanzas composed from, the romance of Marie Ar- 
thur." Percy. 



On Xrinitye Mondaye in the morne, 
This sore battayle was doom'd to bee, 

WLere manye a knighte cry'd, WcU-awaye ! 
Alacke, it was the more pitlie. 

Ere the first crowinge of the cocke, 
When aa the kiage in his bed laye, 

He thoughte Sir (Jawaine to him came, 
And there to him these wordes did aaye. 

" Nowe, as you are mine unkle deare, 
And as you prize your life, this daye 

meet not with your foe in flghte ; 
Putt off the bsUtoyle, if yee maye. 

" For Sir Launcelot is nowe in Fraunce, 
And with him many an hardye knighte : 

Who will within this moneth he backe. 
And will assiste yee in the fighte." 
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The kiDgo thaa caU'd his nobles all, 
Before the hreakinge of the daye ; 

And tolde them howe Sir Gawaine came, 
And there to him these wordea did saye. m 

His nobles all this counsayle gave, 

That earlye in the moaaing, hee 
Shold send awaye an hemnid at armes, 

To aske a parley ftiire and free. 

Then twelve good knightes King Arthur chose, 
The best of all that with him were, se 

To parley with the foe in field, 

And make with him agi'eement faire. 

The king he charged all his hoate, 

In readinesse there for to bee ; » 

But noe man sholde noe weapon stnrre, 

Unlease a sword drawne they shold see. 

And Mordred, on the other parte, 

Twelve of his knights did likewise hringe, 

The teste of all his companye, » 

To holde the parley with the kinge. 

Sir Mordred alsoe charged his hoste, 

In readinesse there for to bee ; 
But noe man aholde noe weapon aturre, 

But if a sworde drawne they ahold aoo. « 
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For lie diirste not his untie truste, 
Nor he his nephewe, sothe to tell } 

Alacke I it was a woefuUe case, 
As ere in Christentje befelle. 

But when they were together mette. 
And both to faire accordance broughte, 

And a month's league betweeiie them sette, 
Before the hattayle sholde be foughfe, 

An addere crept forth of a bushe, 

Stiinge one o' th' king's knigbtes on the kneo 
Alacke I it was a woefuile chance, i 

As ever was in Christentie. 

When the knighte found him wounded sore, 
And sawe the wild-worme hanginge there, 

His sworde he from his scabberde drewe ; i 
A piteous case, as ye shall heare. 

For when the two hostes sawe the sworde, 
They joyned battayle instantlyc ; 

Till of so manye noble knigbtes, 

On one side there were left but three. i 

For all were alaine tiiat durst abide. 
And but some fewe that fled awaye ; 

41, i2, the folio MS. reails father sODne. 
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Ah. mee ! it was a liloodye flelde, 

As ere was foughte on summer's daye. 

Upon King Arthur's own partye, i 

Onlye himselfe escaped there, 
And Lukjn Duke of Gloster free, 

And the king's hutler Bedevere. 

And when the king beheld his knightes 

All dead and scattei-ed on tlie molde, i 

The teares fast trickled downe his face ; 
That manlye face in fight so bolde. 

"Nowe rest* yee all, brave knights," he said, 
" See true and fiuthfiil to your trust : 

And must yee then, yee valiant hearts, 7. 

Be lefle to moulder into dust! 

" Most loyal have yee been to mce, 
Moat true and failhiul unto deatho : 

And, oh ! to rayse yee up againe, 

How freelye could I yield my breathe ! » 

" But see, the bmtor'a yet ahve ! 

Lo where hee stalkes among the deade ! 
Nowe bitterlye he shall abye, 

And vengeance fall upon Ms head." 

" staye, my liege," then aayd the duke ; s.- 
" staye for love and charitie ; 
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KIKG AETHCR'S death. 

Bemember what the vision spake, 
Nor meete jour foe, if it may bee." 

" sfaye mee not, thou worthye wight, 
This debt my loyal knights I owe : 

Betide me life, betide me death, 
I will avenge them of their foe," 

Then straite he grasp'd his trnslje speare, 
And on his horse then mounted tee ; 

As his butler holpe him to his horae, 
His boweh gushed to his knee. 

"Alas ! " then sayd the noble king, 
" That I should live this sight to see I 

To see this good knight here be slaine, 
All for his love in helping mee ! " 

He put his speare info Ms reste. 
And to Sir Mordred loud gan erye ; 

" Nowe sette thyself upon thy guarde, 
For, traitor, nowo thy death is nye." 

Sir Mordred hfted up his sworde, 
And fierce to meet the king ran hce ; 

The king his speare he through him thrust, 
A fathom thorow his bodie. 

When Mordered felt the stroke of death, 
And found that he was wounded soe, i 
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A& KIKG ARTHUR 3 DEATH. 

He thruste himselfe upon the speare, 
And atrucke the king a deadlye blowe. 

Then grimmlye dyed Sir Mordered, 

Preaenflye apon that tree : 
And bloody streames ranne from the kinge, us 

Ere to the duke retnmed hee. 

Sir Lukyn then he thus bespake : 

" Sir knighte, thou hast been faithfulle tryde; 
Nowe take my sword Excalibar, 

That hangs so freelye by my syde, m 

" take my sword Excalibar, 
And there into the river throws : 

For here, henceforili, benethe this tree, 
All use of weapons I foregoe. 

"And fare thee well, thou trustye sword, 12s 
A bettor neer had valiant knighte ; 

With thee full ofte, and many a daye, 
Have I withstood my foe in fighte. 

" With this good faucliion in my hands, 

Oft have I reapd the bloody feelde ; i» 

But nowe the fatalle houre is come, 
That never more I may thee weelde." 

119. More commonly called CaUhnrn. In the foJio MS. 
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The dake to the river sido he went, 

And there his owne sword hi thrcwe he ; 

But he kept back Escalibar, la 

He kept it back in privilde. 

For all of coleyne was the blade, 
And all the hilte of preeions alone : 

"And ever alacke ! " then sayd the knighte, ui 
" Must such a sword awaye be throwne ? " 

Then backe he came unto the kinge, 

Who sayd, " Sir Lukyn, what did yee see ? " 

" Nothing, my liege, save that the winde 
Elcwe oer the waters fairs and free." 

" goe againe," then said the kinge, us 

"0 good Sir Lukyn, goe againe : 

Into the rivere dirowe my sword. 

Nor keepe me hngering here in paine. 

The duke then to the river went. 

And the kings scabbard in threwe hee ; isg 
But hee kept backe Escalibar, 

And hid it undernetke a tree. 

Then backe he came to tell the kinge, 

Who saydo, " Sir Lukyn, sawe ye oughte ? " 

" Nothinge, my liege, save that t!ie winde i» 
Nowe with the angrye wafers fought." 
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18 KING ARTHUK S BEATH. 

" O Lukyn, Lukyn," said the kinge, 
" Twice haste thou dealt deceytfullye : 

Alacke, whom may wee ever truste, 

When suche a knighte soe false can bee ! i 

" Saye, wouldst thou have thy master dead, 
AJl for a sword that wins thine eye ? 

Now goe againe, and throwe it in, 
Or here the one of us shall dye." 

The duke, all sheet with this rebuke, ' 

Ho aunswere made unto the kinge ; 

But to the rivere tooke the aworde, 
And threwe it far as he coulde flinge. 

A hande and an arme did meete the sworde. 
And flourishd three times in the air ; i 

Then sunke henethe the renninge streme, 
And of the duke was scene noe niair. 

All sore astonied stood the duke, 
He stood as still, aa still mote bee ; 

Then hastend hacke to tell the kinge, i 

But he was gone from under the tree. 

But to what place, he cold not tell, 
For never after hee did him see ; 

But hee aawe a barge goe from the land, 
And hee heard ladyes howle and crye. i 
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And wlietiier the kinge were there, or uc 
Hee never knewe, nor ever colde ; 

For from that aad and direfuUe daye, 
Hee never more was seene on molde. 
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THE LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR. 
Setiquee of £ngli«k Poetrg, iii, ffi. 

" We haye here a short summarj- of King Arthur's 
History as ^vea by Jeff, of Monmouth and the old 
ChroDicIes, with tbe addition of a few ciroainatances 
from the romance Morte Arthur.— Ihe- ancient chroni- 
cle of Ger. de Leew (quoted above in p. 40,) seems to 
have been cHefly followed: upon the authority of 
which we have restored some of the names which were 
corrupted in the MS., and hare transposed one stanza, 
which appeared to be misplaced : viz., that be^nning 
at V. 49, which in the MS. followed v. 36. 

" Printed from the Editor's ancient folio MS." 

Percy. 

Of Brutus' blood, in Brittaine borne, 

King Arthur I am to name ; 
Through Christendome and Heathynesse 

"Well kmowne ia my worthy fame. 

In Jesus Christ I doe beleove ; 

I am a Christyan bore ; 
The Father, Sone, and Holy Gost, 

One GoA, I doe adore. 
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THE LEGEND OF KING 

In the four hundred niuelJeth yeore, 

Oer BrittaJme I did rayne, ta 

After my Savior ChrLst his byrfi, 
What time I did maintaine 

The fellowshipp of the Table Kound, 

See famous in those dayes ; 
Whereat* a hundred noble knights is 

And thirty sat alwayea : 

Who for their deeds and and martiall fcates, 

As boolies done yett record, 
Amongst all other nations 

Wer feared through the world. ai 

And in the casile off Tynfagill 

King irther mee begate. 
Of Agyana, a bewtyoua ladye, 

And come of 'hie' estate. 

And when I was fltleen yeei-e old, k 

Then was I crowned kinge : 
All Brittaine, that was utt an uprore, 

I did to quiett bringe ; 

And drove the Saxons from the realme. 
Who had oppi-«hst this land ; m 

9, He began his reiga A. D. BIS, nccording to the Chmn- 
ioles. 28, She is named Igei-na in the old Chronicles. 24 
his, MS. 
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All Scotland then, throughe manly feates, 
I conquered with my liand, 

Ireland, Denmarke, Norwaye, 
■ These countryes wan I all ; 
Iseland, Gotheland, and Swetheland ; 
And made their kings my thrall, 

I conquered all GaUya, 

That now is called France ; 
And slew the hardye Froll in feild, 

My honor to advance. 

And the ugly gyant Dynabus, 

Soe terrible to vewe, 
That in Saint Bamards mount did lye, 

By force of armes I slew. 

And Lucyiis, the emperour of Kome, 

1 brought to deadly wracke ; 
And a Ihousand more of noble knightes 

For feare did turne tiieir backe. 

Five kinges of Pavye I did kill 

Amidst that bloody strife ; 
Besides the Grecian emperour, 

Who alsoe lost his liffe. 

39, Froland field, MS. FroU, ncoording io the Cliroi 
cles, was a Homan knight, governor of GauL 41, Danibi 
MS. 49, see p. 134, V. 55. 
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THE LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR. 

■Whose carcasae I did send to Rome, 
Cladd poorlye on a beere ; 

And afterward I past Mount-Joye 
The next approaching yeere. 



Then I came to Eomo, where I 
Eight as a conquerour, 

And by all the cardinaUa 
I was crowned an emperour, 



One winter there I made abode, 
Then word to mee waa brought, 

Howe Mordreil had oppressed the crowne. 
What treason he had wrought 

Att home m Brittaine with my queene ; i 

Therfore I came with speede 
To Britt^ne backe, with all my power, 

To quitt that traiterons deede ; 

And sooue at Sandwiche I arrivde. 
Where Mordrod me withstoode ; 

But yett at last I landed there, 
With efEiision of much blood. 

For there my nephew Sir Gawaine dyed, 

Being wounded in that sore 
The whiche Sir Lancelot in fight 

Had given him before. 
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Thence chased I Mordered away, 

Who fledd to London right, 
From Loudon to Winchester, and 

To Comewalle tooke his flyglit. 

And still I Mm pursued witL. speed, 

Till at laat wee mett ; 
Wherby an appointed day of light 

Was there agreed and sett : 

Where we did flght, of mortal life 

Eche other to deprive. 
Till of a tundred thousand men 

Scarce one was left ahve. 

There aU the noble chiyalrye 
Of Brittaine tooke their end: 

see tow fickle is their state 
That doe on fates depend ! 

There aJl the traiterous men were slaine. 

Not one escapte away ; 
And there dyed all my vaJlyant knightes, 

Alas I that woefiill day ! . 

Two and twenty yeere I ware the crowne 

In honor and great fame, 
And thus by death was auddenlye 

Deprived of the same. 
92, feates, MS. 
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SIR LABCELOT DU LAKE. 

This ballad first occnra in the Oarland of Oood 
Will, and is attributed to Thomas Deloney, whose 
career as a song-writer extends from about 1586 to 
1600. It is merely a rhymed version ofa passage in 
the Morte If Arthur, (Book tI. ch. 7, 8, 9, of South- 
ey's ed.) The first two lines are quoted in the Second 
Part of Henjy IV., A. ii, sc. 4. 

The present \»xt is nearly that of the Qaiiand of 
Good Will (Peniy Society, vol. xxx. p. 38), and diflTers 
conaderably from that of Percy, {Reliques, i. 315.) 
The same, irith very trifling variations, ia found in 
Old Ballads, (1723,) ii. 21 ; EJtson's Ancient Simgs, 
ii. 188; Evans's Old Ballads, n. 5. 

When Arthur first in court began, 

And was approved king. 
By force of arms great victories won. 

And conquests home did bring ; 

Then into Britain straight lie eame, * 

Where fifty good and able 
Knights then repaired unto him, 

Which were of the Eound Table ; 
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SIE LANCELOT DU LAKE. 

And many justs and tournamentB 

Before ihem there were drost, u 

Where valiant knights did then excel, 
And far surmount fJie rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was approved well. 
He in his fights and deeds of arms, w 

All others did exceL 

When he had rested him a while, 

To play, to game, and sport. 
He thought he would go try himself, 

In some adventurous sort, 20 

He armed rode in forest wide. 

And met a damsel fair. 
Who fold him of adventures great, 

Whereto he gave good ear. 

" Why should I not ? " quoth Lancelot tho, e» 

" For that cause I came hither." 
" Thou seem'st," qnoth she, " a goodly knight, 
And 1 will bring thee thither 



s a mighty knight doth dwell, 
That now is of great fame ; 
Therefore tell me what knight thou art, 
And then what is your name." 

29, tiie. 
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" My name is Lancelot dm Lake." 
Quoth she, « it Hfcea me than ; 
Here dwells a knight that never was 
O'ermateh'd with any man ; 

" Who haa in prison threescore knights 
And four, that he haa bound ; 
Knights of King Arthur's court they he 
And of his Table Eound." 

She brought him to a river side, 

And also to a tree, 
"Whereon a copper bason hung, 

His fellows shieldB to sec. 

He struck bo hard, the bason brake : 
When Tarquin heard the sound, 

He drove a horse before him straight, 
Whereon a knight lay bound. 

" Sir knight," then said Sir Lancelot, 
" Bring me that horse-load hither. 
And lay him down, and let him rest ; 
We'll try our force together. 

" And as I understand, thou hast, 
So far as thou art able, 
Done great despite and shame unto 
The knights of the Eound Table." 

86, E'er match'd. 44, fellow. 
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« If thou be of the Table Round" 

(Quoth Tarquiii, speedilye), 
" Botli thee and all thy fellowship 

I utterly defle." « 

" That's overmuch," quoth Lancelot tho ; 
" Defend thee by and by." 
They put their spurs unto their steeds, 
Aud each at other fly. 

They coucht their spears, and horses ran « 
Aa though there had been thunder ; 

And each struck them amidst tho shield, 
Wherewith they broke in sunder. 

Their horses backs brake under them. 
The knights were both astound ; ro 

To void their horses they made great haste, 
To Hght upon the ground. 

They took them to their shields fuH fast. 
Their swords they drew out than ; 

"WifJ* mighty strokes most eagerly " 

Each one at other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore, 
For breath they both did stand, 

And leaning on their swords awhile. 

Quoth Tarquin, " Hold thy hand, » 
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SIR LANCELOT DTT LAKE. o'i 

" And tell to mo what I shall aak ; " 

" Say on," quoth Lancelot the ; 
" Thou art," quoth Tarquin, " the best knight 
That ever I diet know ; 

" And like a knight that T did iiate ; si 

So that tliou he not he, 
I will deliver all the rest, 
And eke acc«rd with thee." 

"That is well said," quoth Lancelot then ; 
" But sith it must he so, so 

What is the knight thou hateat thus ? 
I pray thee to me show." 

" His name is Lancelot da Lake, 
He slew my brother dear ; 
Him I suspect of all the rest ; m 

I would I had him here," 

" Thy wish Ihou hast, hut yet unknown ; 
I am Lancelot du Lake I 
Now knight of Arthui's Table Round, 

King Ban's son of Benwitke ; '"" 

"And I desire thee do thy worst." 

" Ho ! ho ! " quoth Tarquin tho, 
" One of us two shall end our liwes. 
Before that we do go. 

Bl, 90. 100, Kind Hand's son of Seuwake. 
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r dtj" lake. 

" If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 
Then welcome shalt thou be ; 
Wherefore see thou thyself defend, 
For now defle I thee." 

They buckled then together so, 

Like two wild boars rashing, 
And with their swords and shields they ra: 

At one another slashing. 

The ground besprinkled was with blood, 

Tarquin began to feint ; 
For ho gare back, and bore his shield 

So low, he did repent. 

This soon espied Sir Lancelot tho ; 

He leapt upon him then, 
He pull'd him down upon his knee, 

And i-ushed off his helm. i 

And then he struck his necli in two ; 

And when he had done so, 
From prison, threescore knights and four 

Lancelot delivered tho. 

313, fliishing. 117, 'fpieii. 120, rushing. 
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TUB LEGEND OF SIK GUY. 

(Percy's SeUgaes, iii. 143.) 

"PcBLISHBD from an ancient MS. copy in tbe 
Editor's old folio volume, collated iritli two printed 
ones, one of which is in blaek-Iotter in the Pepys eol- 
loction." Percy. 

An inferior copy is printed in KitBon'a Ancient Songs 
and Ballads, ii. 193. 



.e of Sir Guy, read by 
Mr. Wright before the British Archieological Associ- 
ation during its meeting at Warwick, we extract (lie 
following remarks in illustration of the history of the 
present ballad, and other similar popular heroic tra- 
ditions. 

" As the Teutonic tribes progressed in their migra- 
tions, and settied in new Janda — and eapecially when 
they received a new fiiith, and made advances in civ- 
ilization,— the mythic romances of their forefethers 
underwent remarkable modifications to adapt them to 
new sentiments and new manners. Among people 
who had forgotten the locaUties to wHch they refer- 
red, they received a new location and became id«iti- 
fied with places and objects with which people were 
better acquainted, and in this manner they underwent 
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a new historical interpretation. It would tie no unin- 
teresdng task to point out how many romantic tales 
that are soberly related of individuals of comparatively 
modern biatory, are merely new applications of these 
early myths. 

" Among the romances of the Anglo-Danish cycle 
by no means the least celebrated is that of Gdy op 
Warwick. It is one, of the few, which has been pro- 
scned m ila Angl(>-5Iona*n form, since which it has 
gone thiough an extiaordin iry number of versions, 
and Chautor enuraeiated it among the romances of 
pns, or those which m the fourteenth century were 
held m the highest estmiation It is doubtless one of 
those stones in which an ancient mythic romance has 
undergone the series of modihcafions I have been de- 
scribing ; a legend which had become located by pop- 
ular traditions in the neighbourhood we are now visit- 
ing, in which the contests between northern chieftains 
are changed into tilts and tournaments, but in which 
the combats with dragons and giants are still pre- 
served. Whatever may have been the name of the 
original hero, that which he now bears, Guy, is a 
French name, and could not have been given till Nor- 

" From the Anglo-Norman poem, so great was its pop- 
ularity, two or three different English metrical versions 
were made, which are still found in manuscripts, and 
the earliest of which, that of the well-known Auchin- 
lech m'lnustnpt, his been printed in a veiy expen- 
sive form bj one ot the Scottish Antiquanan clubs. 
It WIS nex.t tiansformed into Fieneh prose, and in 
.thatfoirawds popular m (he Mteenth cenluiv, and 
was pimted by some oi the earhei printers It was 
finally reduced to a popnldr chap book m prose and a 
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THE LEGEND OF Slit GVY. C3 

broadside ballad in verse, and in these forms was 
hawked about the streets until a very recent period. 
Suuh has iu genei-al been the fafe of the romantic 
literatui-e of the middle ages ; a remarkable proof of 
the tenaeity with wbiub it baa kept its hold on the 
popular mind." Genllentait's Magazine, Sept. 1847, 



Was ever knigiit for ladyes sake 
Soe toat m love, as I, Sir Guy, 

For Phelia fajre, that lady bright 
As ever man beheld with eye ? 

She gave me leave myself to try, s 

The valiant knight with sheeld and apeare, 

Ere that her love she wonld grant me ; 
Which made mee venture far and neare. 

Then proved I a baron bold, 

In deeds of anaes the doughtyest knight lo 
That in those dayes in England was. 

With sworde and speare in feild to fight. 

An English man I was by birthe : 
In faith of Christ a christyan true : 

The wicked lawes of infidells is 

I sought by prowesse to subdue. 



8, The proud Sic Gnv, PC. 
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THE LEGEND OF SIR OTJT. 

' Nine' hundred twenty yeere and odde 
After our Saviour Chiist Ms birth, 

When King Athelatono wore the crowne, 
I lived heere upon the earth. ^ 

Sometime I was of Warwicke erle, 

And, as I sayd, of very trutii 
A ladyes love did me constraine 

To seeke strange ventures in my youth ; 

To win me fame by feates of armes a 

In strange imd sundry heathen lands ; 

Where I atehieved for her sake 

Eight dangerous conquests with my hands. 

For first I sayled to Normandye, 

And there I stoutlye wan in fight * 

The emperours daughter of Almaine, 

From manye a vallyant worthye knight. 

Then passed I the seas to Greece, 
To helpe the emperour in his right, 

Against the mightye souldans hoaste m 

Of pubsant Persians for to figlit ; 

Wliere I did slay of Sai'azens, 

And heathen pagans, manye a man ; 

And slew the souldans cozen deere, 

Who had to name do«glitye Coldi'an. « 
17, Two hundred, MS. and PC. 
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Eskeldered, a famous knight, 
To death likewise I did pursue : 

And Ehuayne, King of Tyre, alsoe, 
Most terrible in fight to viewe. 

I went into the sonldans hoaat, 
Being thither on embassage sent, 

And brought Ids head awaye with mee ; 
I having slaine him in his tent. 

There was a dragon in that land 
Most flercelye mett mc by tlie waye, 

As bee a lyon did pursue, 

Which I myself did alsoe slay. 

Then soon 1 past the seas from Greece, 
And came to Pavye land aright ; 

Where I the duke of Pavye killed, 
His hainous treason to rer[uito. 

To England then I came with speede, 
To wedd faire Phelis, lady bright ; 

For love of whome I travelled fair 
To try my manhood and my might 

But when I had espoused her, 
I stayd with her but fortye dayes, 

Ere that I left this ladye fwre, 

And went from hei- beyond the seas. 
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THE LEGEJTD OF 3IE GUT. 

All cladd in gray, in pilgrim sort. 

My voyage from her I did lake 
Unto the blessed Holy-Land, 

For Jesus Christ my Saviours sake. 

"Where I Erie Jonas did redeeme, 
And all his sonnes, which were flfteone, 

Who with the cruell Sarazens 
In prison for long time had beene. 

1 slew the gyant Amarant 

In battel fiercelye hand to hand, 

And doughty Barknard killed 1, 
A treacherous knight of Payye land. 

Then I to England came againe, 

And here with Colbronde fell I fought ; 

^ "gly gyant, which the Danes 

Had for tLeir champion hither bi'ought. 



e him in the feild, 
And slewe him soone right vaUiantlye ; 
Wherebye this land I did redeeme 
From Danish tribute utterlye. 

And afterwards I offered upp 
The use of weapons solcmnlye 

At "Winchester, whereas 1 fought, 
In sight of manye farr and nye. 
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THE LEGEND OF SIR GTJT. 67 

' But first,' neare Wiosor, I did slaye 

A bore of passing might and strength ; oo 

Whose liite in England never was 

For hugcnesse both in bredth and length. 

Some of his bones in "Warwicke yett 
Within Uie castle there doth lye ; 

One of his sheeld-bones to this day si 

Hangs in the citye of Coventrye. 

On Dunsmore heath I alsoe alewe 
A monstroQs wyld and craell beast, 

Calld the Dun-cow of Dunsmore heath ; 
Which manye people had opprest. i» 

Some of her bones in Warwickc yett 

Still for a monument doth lye, 
Aad there exposed 1« lookers viewe. 

As wondrous strange, they may espye. 

A dr^on in Northumberland ws 

I alsoe did in fight destroye, 
Which did bothe man and beast oppresae, 

And all the countrye sore annoye. 

At length to Warwidce I did come, 

Like pilgrim poore, and ivas not knowne ; 

And there I lived a hermitts life m 

A mile and more out of the towne. 
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Where with my hands I hewed a house 
Out of a cra^y rocke of stone, 

And lived hke a palmer poore 
Within that cave myself aloDe : 

And daylye came to begg my bread 
Of Phelis att my castle gate ; 

Not knowne unto my loved wifle, 
Who dailye mourned for her mate, 

Till att the last I fell sore sicke, 

Yea, aicke eoe sore that I must dye ; 

I sent to her a ring of golde. 

By which shee knew me presentlye. 

Then shee repfuring to the cave, 
Before that I gave up the ghost, 

Herself closd up my dymg eyes ; 
My Phelis faire, whom I lovd most. 

Thus dreadiiil death did me arrest. 
To bring my corpes imto the grave. 

And like a pahner dyed I, 

Wherby I sought my soule to save. 

My body that endured this toyle, 
Though now it be consumed to mold, 

My statue, faire engraven in stone, 
In Warwicke still you may behold. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

(From Percy's S:di<pKs, iii. 276.) 

The following rhymed legend, which, like several 
other pieces in this Book, can, be called a ballad only 
by an objeelionable, though common, extension of tbe 
term, was printed by Percy (with some alterations) 
from two "ancient" black-letter copies in the Pepya 
collection. 

Eeai popular ballads on St George's victovy ovet 
the Dragon exiat in several languages, though not in 
English.* Such a, ballad is known to have been sung 
bv the Swedes it the battle of Brunkeberg 14 1 
and one s at 11 un^ ly the i eople both of Denma k 
and Sweden C undtv g g es th ■ee cop es of the 
Dansh ballad two of the Ibth and 17th centu 
res anl one of the present Fur verso of 
the Swed h have been jublshed of aro a ages 
(e g 5 n la Foil o '>52) A Ge ma ballad 
fi gi en by M nert Al de kcl e I ollsl ede p 264 
after h m bv Erlach j 268 an 1 Haupt and Schma 
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70 ST. GEOKGE AND T 

!er liave priated two widely different versions of tlie 
ballad in Wendish, Volkslieder der Wenden, voL i. 
No. 285, ii. No. 196. These are all the proper tra- 
ditional ballada upon tHs subject which are known to 
be preserved, unless we include a piece called Jarg 
DrachentUdter, in ZuccalmE^io's Deutsche VolksHeder, 
No. 37, which is of suspicious authenticity. The piece 
caOed Ritier St. Georg, in Des Knahen W-underhom, 
i. 151, is not a proper ballad, but a rhymecl legend, 
like the one here priated, though intended to be sung. 

The hero of these ballads, St George of Cappar 
docia, is saiA to have suffered martyrdom during the 
persecution in Syria, in the year 30S. In the 6th 
century he was a recognized saint both in the west- 
em and the eastern churches, and his reputation was 
limited to this character until the 13th. Reinbot 
von Dorn, (1231-53,) in his poem Der Heilige Georg, 
(Ton der Hagen and Biisching'a Deutsche Gedichte 
des Mittelalters,) and Vincent de Beauvtus (f 1262) io 
his Specvlum Bistoriale (XII. 181-32), content them- 
selves with recounting his martyrdom, and appear to 
know nothing about his fight with the Dragon. The 
first known writer who attributes this exploit to St, 
George is Jacobus a Vora^ne (-f 1298), in the Golden 
Legend. Of course it does not folbw that the story 
originated there. It is probable that the legend of the 
Dragon arose at the time of the Crusades, and indeed 
was partly occasioned by them, though we ought not 
hastily h) admit, what has been suggested, that it was 
founded upon some tradition which the Crusaders 
heard in Syria. 

The Byzantians had long before ascribed various 
miracles to St. George, but it was the Normans, who, 
so to say, first pressed him into active military service. 
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ST. GEOR&E AND THl'] DKAGON. 71 

It was hn that commanded the heavenly host that came 
to the he!p of the Crusaders agwnat the Turks, under 
Ihe walls of Antioeh, in the year 1098, on which occa- 
sion he was seen on his white horse, bearing the white 
banner with the red cross. He manifested himself 
again at the storming of Jerusalem in the following 
year, and a hundred years later was seen to fight in 
the front rani agmnst the Moors in Spain, and for 
Frederic Barbarossa, in his entsade in 1190. But 
though he had entered into the service of the German 
emperor, this did not prevent hia tuding the orthodox 
William of Holland in tailing Aix-la-Chapelle from 

the excommunicated Emperor Frederic in 1248 

He most various races have contended for his protec- 
tion. IBs feast was in 1 222 ordered to be kept as a hol- 
iday throughout all England : from the beginning of the 
14th century.or since the Mongol dominion was shaken 
off, he has been one of the guardian saints of Russia : 
in 1468, the Emperor Frederic HI. fonnded the Aus- 
trian Order of St, George for the protection of the Em- 
pire agMnst tbe Turks, and a few years later, in 1471, 
at the momentous battle of Brunkeberg, his name was 
the war-cry of both parties, Swedes and Danes. 

That the subjugation of the Dragon (a symbolical 
mode of representing the extinction of Evil common 
to all times and peoples) should be attributed to St. 
Geoige, would seem to be suffiraently explained by his 
having become the Christian Hero of the Middle Ages. 
A special reason may, however, be alleged for his con- 
nection with such a l^end. Long before the Cru- 
sades, he was depleted by the aHista of the Oriental 
Church as the Great Martyr, with the Dragon (Anti- 
Christ or the Devil) at his feet, and a crowned virgin 
(the Church) at his side. In like manner had Constan- 
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11 ST. GGOKGE AND THE DRAGON. 

tine the Great hadbimself drawn, and many other 
saints are represented in the same way, as Theodore, 
Victor, and Margaret. This symbolic repreeentation 
would naturally lead to tbe Crusadere making St. 
George the hero in an achievement which was well 
known in connection with other names : and it would 
then not be too much to assume that the Normans 
(who, as already sidd, were the first to recognize bia 
presence in battle), ^the same Kormans who were 
properly the creators of tbe romantic poetry of the 
Middle Ages, — were also the first to connect St. 
Geotge with tbe conquest of the Dragon. 

But however we may account for St. (Jeoi^'s being 
introduced into soch a legend, so mtich is sure ; that 
from the 14th century on, Sie sIotj and the hero have 
been inseparable : all the legendaries and all the pic- 
tures of him exhibit him as the conqueror of the 
Dragon : his martyrdom is nearly lost sight of, and iu 
ballads is entirely foi^tten. — As to the place which 
was the scene of the fight, there are many opinions. 
Some have fixed it in Cappadocia, othera in Lybia, 
others in Syria, and some European nations have 
assigned the adventure to a locality within tbeir own 
bounds. Thus tbe Wallachiana lay the scene at Oi^ 
woza, one of the Wendish ballads at Berlin, the Ger- 
mans at Leipsie, tlie Dutch at Oudenarde, and 

tbe people of the island of Funen at Svendboig ! 



Of Hector's deeds did Homer sing, 
And of the sack of stately Troy, 

"What griefs lair Helena did bring, 
Which was Sir Paris' only joy : 
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And by my pen I will recite [ 

St. George's deeds, an English knight. 

Against the Sarazcns so rude 

Fought he fuU long and many a day, 
Where many gyaunts he subdu'd, 

In honour of the Christian way ; u 

And aiter many adventures past, 
To Egypt land he came at last- 
Now, a3 the story plain doth tell, 

Within that countrey there did rest 
A dreadful dragon, fierce and fell, a 

Whereby they were full sore oppj-est: 
Who hy his poisonous breath each day 
Did many of the city slay. 

The grief whereof did grow so great 

Throughout the hmits of the land, hi 

That they then- wise men did intreat 
To shew their cunning out of hand ; 

What way they might (his fiend destroy, 

That did the countrey thus annoy. 

The wise men all before the ting, a 

This answer fram'd incontinent : 
The dragon none to death might bring 

By any means they could invent ; 
His skin more hard than brass was found, 
That sword nor spear could pierce nor wound. 
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Wlten this tko people uadorstood, 
They cryed out most piteoualye, 

The dragon's breath infects their blood, 
That every day in heaps they dye ; 

Among them such a plague is bred, 

The living scarce could bury the dead. 

No means there were, as they eoidd heai-, 
For lo appease the dragon's rage. 

But to present some virgin clear. 

Whose blood his fury migbt aaswage ; 

Each day be would a maiden eat^ 

For to allay his hunger great. 

This thing by art the wise men found. 
Which truly must observed be ; 

Wherefore, throughout the city romid, 
A virgin pure of good degree 

Was, by the king's commission, still 

Taken up lo serve the dragon's wiO. 

Thus did the dragon every day 
Untimely crop some virgin tlowr, 

Till all the maids were worn away, 
And none were left him to devour ; 

Saving the king's fair daughter bright. 

Her fathei''s only heart's delight. 

Then came the officers to the king, 
That heavy message to deelai'e. 
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ST. &EORGE AND THE DRA.GON. 

Which did his heart with sorrow sting ; 

" She is," quoth he, " my kiDgdom's heir : 
O let us all be poisoned here, 
Ere siie should die, that is my dear." 

Then rose the people presently, 

And to the Iting in rage they went ; 

They said his daughter dear should dye, 

The dragon's fury to prevent : 

" Our daughters all are dead," quoth they, 

" And have heen made the dragon's prey ; 

" And hy their blood we rescued were. 

And thou hast sav'd thy life thereby ; 

And now in sooth it is but faire, 

For us thy daughter so should die." 

" save my daughter," stud the Isimg, 

" And let me feel the dragon's sfjng." 

Then fell fajr Sabra on her knee, 
And to her father dear did say, 
" father, strive not thus for me, 
But let me be the dragon's prey ; 
It may be, for my sake alone 
This plague upon the land was thrown. 

" 'Tia better I should dye," she said, 
" Than all your subjects perish quite ; 
Perhaps the dragon here was laid, 
For my offence to work his spite, 
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And after he hath suckt my gore, 
Yoar land shall feel the grief no more." 

" What hast thou doae, my daughter dear, 
For to deserve this heavy scourge ? 
It is my faalt, as may appear, 

Which makes tlie gods our state to purge ; 
Therk ought I die, to stint the strife, 
And to preserve thy happy life." 

Like mad-men, all the people cried, 
" Thy death to us can do no good ; 
Our safety only doth abide 

In making her the dragon's food." 
" IjO ! here I am, I come," quoth she, 
" Therefore do what you will with me." 

" Nay stay, dear daughter," quoth the queen, 
" And as thou art a vir^n bright, 
That hast for vertue famous heen, 

So let me doath thee all in white ; i 

And crown thy head with flowers sweet. 
An ornament for yir^ns meet." 

And when she was attired so, 
According to her mother's mind. 

Unto the stake then did she go, i 

To which her tender Jimbs they bind ; 

And being hound to stake a thrall. 

She bade farewell unto them all. 
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" Farewell, my father dear," quoth she, 
" And my sweet mother, meek and mild j 
Take you no tliought nor weep for me. 

For you may have another child ; 
Since for my countrj^s good I dye. 
Death I receive moat willinglye." 

The king and queen and all their tt?an 
With weeping eyes went then their way, 

And let their daughter there remain, 
To he the hungry dragon's prey : 

But as she did there weeping lye, 

Behold St. Greoi^e came riding by. 

And seeing there a lady hright 
So rudely tyed unto a staie, 
As well became a valiant knight^ 
He straight to her his way did take : 
" Teil me, sweet maiden," then quoth he, 
" What caiiif thus abuseth thee ? 

" And, lo ! by Christ his cross I vow, 
Which here is figured on my bi-east, 
I will revenge it on his brow, 

And break my lance upon his chest : " 
And speaking thus whereas he stood, 
The dragon issued from the wood. 

The lady, that did first espy 
The dreadful dragon coming so, 
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Unto Sf. George aloud did cry, 
And willed him away to go ; 
" Here comes that cursed fiend," quoth she, 
" That soon will make an eud of me." 

St. George then looking round about, 

The fiery dragon soon espy'd, 
And like a knight of courage stout, 

Against him did most fiercely ride ; 
And with such blows he did him greet, 
He fell beneath his horse's feet. 

For with his launce, that was so strong, i 

As he came gaping in his faee, 
In at his mouth he thrust along ; 

For he could pierce no other plaee : 
And thus within the lady's view 
This mighty dragon straight he slew. i 

The savour of his poisoned breath 
Could do this holy knight no harm ; 

Thus he the lady sav'd fi-om death, 
And home he led her by the arm ; 

Which when King Ptolemy did see, i 

There was great mirth and melody. 

When as that valiant champion there 
Had slain the dragon in the field. 

To court he brought the lady fair, 
Which to their hearts much joy did yield. 
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AND THE DRAGON. 

He jn the court of Egypt sfaid 
Till lie most falsely was betray'ii. 

That lady dearly lov'd the knight, 
He counted her his only joy ; 

But when their love was brought to light, 
It turn'd unto their great annoy. 

Th' Morocco king was in the court, 

Who to the orchard did resort ; 



Dayly, to take the p 

For pleasure sake he us'd to walk ; 
Under a wall he oft did hear 

St. George with Lady Sabra talk ; 
Their love he shew'd unto the king, 
Which to St. George great woe did bring. 

Those kings together did devise 

To make the Christian knight away ; 

With letters him jn curteous wise 
They straightway sent to Persia, 

But wrote to the sophy him to kill, 

And treacherously hia blood to spill. 

Thus they for good did him reward 

With evil, and most subtilly. 
By such vile meaaea, they had regard 

To work his death most cruelly ; 
Who, as through Persia land he rode, 
With zeal destroy'd each idol god. 
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For whidi offence he straight was thrown 
Into a dungeon dark and deep ; 

"Where, wiien he thought his wrongs upon, 
He bitterly did wail and weep : 

Yet like a knight of courage stouf. 

At length his way he digged out; 

Three grooms of the King of Persia 
By night this valiant champion slew, 

Though he had fasfed many a day, 
And then away from thence he flew 

On the beat steed the sophy had ; 

Which when he knew he waa ibll mad. 

Towards Christendom he made Iiis flight, 

But met a gyant by the way, 
"With whom in combat he did fight 

Most valiantly a summer's day : 
Who yet, for all his bats of steel, 
Was fore'd the sting of death to feel. 

Back o'er the seas, with many bands 
Of warlike souldiers soon he past, 

Vowing upon those heathen lands 
To work revenge ; which at the last. 

Ere thrice three years were gone and spent. 

He wrought unto his heart's content. : 

Save onely Egypt land he spar'd, 
For Sabra bright her only sake, 
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And, ere for her he had regard, 

He meant a tiyal kind to make : 
Meanwhile the king, o'ercome in field, 
Unto Saint George did quickly yield. 

Then straight Morocco's king he slew, 
And took fair Sahra to his wife. 

But meant to try if she were true, 
Ere with her he would lead his life ; 

And, tho' he had her in Ms train. 

She did a virgin pure remain. 

Toward England then that lovely dame 
The brave St George conducted strait, 

An eunuch also with them came, 
Who did upon the lady wait. 

These throe from Egypt wont alone : 

Now mark St, Gteorge's valour shown. 

When as they in a forest were, 

The lady did desire to rest : 
Meanwhile St. George to kill a deer 

For Iheh- repast did think it best : 
Leavmg her with the eunuch there. 
Whilst he did go to kill the deer. 

But lo ! all in his absence came 
Two hungry lyons, fierce and fell, 

And tore iho eunuch on the same 
In pieces small, the trath to tell ; 
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Down by the lady then they laid, 
Whereby thej shew'd she was a maid. 

Bnt when he came from Tiunling back, 
And did behold this heavy chance. 

Then for his lovely virgin's sake 
His courage strait he did advance, 

And came into the Kons sight, 

Who ran at him with all their might. 

Their rage did him no whit dismay, 
Who, like a stout and valiant knight, 

Did both the himgiy Lyons slay 
Within the Lady Sabra's sight ; 

Who all this while, sad and demure, 

There stood most like a virgin pure. 

Now when St. Gleorge did surely know 
This lady was a virgin true, 

His heart was glad, that erst waa woe. 
And all his love did soon renew : 

He set her on a palfrey steed. 

And towards England came with speed. 

Where being in short space arriv'd 
Unto his native dwelling place. 

Therein with his dear love he hv'd. 
And fortune did his nuptials grace : 

They many years of joy did see, 

And led their lives at Coventry. 
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THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISIEN- 
DOM. 

3^ Famous Hhtorie of the Seiien Champions of 
Christendom, ia the work of Kichard Johnson, a bal- 
lad maker of some note at the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 1 rtb century. All that is known of 
him may be seen in Ohappel's Introduction to (he 
Croton Garland of Golden Beses, of which Johnson 
was the compiler or the author. (Percy Society, vol. 
■ri.) " The Story of St. George and the Fair Sabra," 
says Percy, " is taken almost Terbatim from the old 
poetical legend of Sir Bevis of Hampton." 

The iifi;en Champions is twice entered on the Sta- 
tioners' Registers in the year 1696. It is here re- 
printed from A CoUeclion of Old Ballads, 1723, vol. 
L 28. The same copy is in Evans's collection, i. S72. 

Now of the Seren Champions here 

My purpose is to write. 
To show how they with sword and spear 

Put many foes to flight ; 
Distressed ladies to release, 

And captivee hound in chains, 
That Christian glory to increase 

Which evermore remains. 
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First, I givti jou to understimd 

That great Swint George by name, 
Was the true champion of our land ; 

And of his birth and fame, 
And of his nohle mother's dream, 

Before tbat he was born, 
The which to her did clearly seem 

Her days would be forlorn. 

This was her dream ; that she did bear 

A di'agon in her womb j 
Which griev'd liiis noble lady fair, 

'Cause death must be her doom. 
This sorrow she could not conceal, 

So dismal was her fear, 
So tliat she did the same reveal 

Unto her husband dear ; 

Who went for to inquire straight 

Of an enchantereas ; 
When, knocking at her iron gate, 

Her answer it was tliis : 
" The lady shall bring forth a son, 

By whom, in tract of time, 
G-reat noble actions shall bo done ; 

He wiU to honour chmb. 



» For he shall be ii 

This truth I will maintain ; 
Your lady, she shall die before 
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Tou see lier face again." 
His leave he took, and home he went ; 

His wife departed lay ; 
But that which did his grief augment, 

The cliHd was stole away. 

Then did he travel in despair. 

Where soon with grief he died ; 
"While the young child, his son and heir, 

Did constantly t^lde 
"With the wise lady of the grove, 

In her enchanted cell ; 
Amongst the woods he oft did rove, 

His beauty pleased her wcIL 

Blinded with love, she did impart, 

Upon a certain day. 
To him her cunning magic ai-t, 

And where six Champions lay 
Within a brazen castle sti-ong, 

By an enchanted sleep. 
And where they had continued long ; 

She did the castle keep. 

She taught aud show'd him eveiy thing 
Through being fi:ee and fond ; 

Which did her fatal ruin bring ; 
For with a silver wand 

He clos'd her up into a roek. 
By giving one small stroke ; 
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So took possession of her stock, 
And the enchantment broke. 

Those Chrialdan Champions being freed 

From their enchanted state, 
Each mounted on his prancing steed, 

And took to travel stjaight ; 
"Where we will leave them to pursue 

Ejnd fortune's favours stiU, 
To treat of our own champion, who 

Did courts with wonders fill 

For as he came to understand, 

At an old hermit's cell, 
How, in the vast Egyptian land, 

A dragon fierce and feO 
Threatened the ruin of them all, 

By his devouring jaws, 
His sword releaa'd them fiom that tliraU, 

And soon remov'd the cause. 

This dreadful dragon must destroy 

A virgin every day. 
Or else with stinks hell them annoy. 

And many thousands slay. 
At length the kmg'a own daughter dear. 

For whom the court did mourn. 
Was brought to be devoured here. 

For she must talte her turn. 
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The king by proclamation said, 

If any hardy knight 
Could free this fair young royal maid, 

And slay the dragon quite, 
Then should he have her for his bride, 

And, after death, likewise 
His crown and kingdom too beside : 

Saint Gleoige he won the prize. 

When many hardy strokes he'd dealt, 

And could not pierce his bide, 
He run his sword up to the hilt 

In at the dragon's aide ; 
By which he did his life destroy, 

Which cheer'd the drooping king ; 
This caused an universal joy. 

Sweet peals of bells did ring. 

The daughter of a king, for pride 

Transformed into a tree 
Of mulberries. Saint Denis spied. 

And being hungery, 
Of that fair fruit he at« a part, 

And was transformed likewise 
Into the fashion of a hart, 

For seven years precise. 

At which he long bewail'd the loss 

Of manly shape ; then goes 
To him his true and trusty horse, 
107, which Dennis. 
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And brings a blushing rose, 
By whicb the magic spell was broke, 

And both were fairly freed 
From the enchanted heavy yoke ; 

They then in love agreed. 

Now we come to Saint James of Spain, 

Who slew a mighty boar, 
In hopes that he might honour gain, 

But he must die therefore : 
Who was allowed his death to choose. 

Which was by virgins' darts, 
But they the same did aU reiiise, 

So tender were their hearts. 

The king's daughter at length, by lot, 

Was doomed to work hia woe ; 
From her fair hands a fatal shot, 

Out of a golden bow, 
Must put a period to the strife ; 

At which grief did her seize. 
She of her father begg'd his life 

Upon her bended knees j 

Saying, " my gracious sovereign Lord, 

And honoured father dear, 
He well deserves a large reward ; 

Then be not so severe. 
Give me his life ! " He grants the boon. 

And then without delay, 
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This Spanish champion, ere 'twas noon, 
Rid wili her quite away. 

Now come we to Saint Anthony, 

A man with valoitr fraught. 
The champion of fair Italy, 

Who many wonders wrouglit. 
Firet, he a mighty giant slew, 

The teiTor of mankind : 
Young ladies fair, pure virgins too. 

This giant kept confined 

Within his castle walls of stone, 

And gates of solid brass, 
Where seven ladies made their moan, 

But out they could not pass. 
Many hrave lords, and knights likewise, 

To free them did engage. 
Who fell a bleeding sawiflce 

To this fierce giant's rage. 

Fair daughters to a royal king ! 

Tet fortune, after all, 
Did our renowned champion bring 

To free them from their thral]. 
Assisted by the hand of heaven, 

He ventured life and hmh : 
Behold the fairest of the seven, 

She fell in love with him. 
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That champion good, bold Saint Andrew, 

The famous Scottish knight, ini 

Dark gloomy deserts travelled through, 

Where Phcebus gave no light. 
Haunted with spirits, for a while 

His weary course he steers. 
Till fortune blessed him with a smile, its 

And shook off all his fears. 

This Christian champion travell'd long, 

Till at the length he came 
Unto the giant's castle strong, 

Great Blaadei-on by name, lao 

Where the king's daughters were transform'd 

Into the shape of swans : 
Though them he freed, their father storm'd, 

But he his malice shuns. 

For though five hundred armed knights i>s 

Did straight beset faim round. 
Our Christian chsunpion with them Ughis, 

Till on the heathen ground 
Most of those Pagans bleeding lay ; 

Which much perplexed the king ; no 

The Scottish champion clears the way, 

Which was a glorious thing. 

Saint Patrick too, of Ireland, 
That noble knight of fame. 
He travelled, as we understand, i^ 
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Till at the length he came 
Into a grove where satyrs dwelt, 

Where ladies he beheld, 
Who had their raged fury felt, 

And were with sorrow fiU'd. 

He drew his sword, and did maintain 

A sharp and bloody fray, 
Till the ring-leader he had slain ; 

The rest soon fled away. 
This done, he asked the ladies fair, 

Who were in silks array'd, 
From whence they came, and who they w 

They answered him and said : 

" We are all daughters to a king, 

Whom a brave Scottish knight 
Did out of tribulation bring : 

He having took his flight, 
Now after him we are in quest." 

Saint Patrick then replies, 
" He is my friend, I cannot rest 

Till I find him likewise. 

:' So, ladies, if you do intend 

To take your lot with me. 
This sword of mine shall you defend 

Fi-om savage cruelty." 
The ladies freely gave consent 

To travel many miles ; 
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Through aha^y groves and woods they went, 
In search of fortune's smiles. 

The Christian champion David, went ^ 

To the Tartarian courl. 
Where at their tilt and tournament, 

And such liie royal sporf, 
He overthrew the only son 

Of the Count Palatine ; sao 

This nohle action heing done 

His fame began to shine. 

The yonng Count's sad and sudden death 

Tum'd all their joys to grief ; 
He bleeding lay, bereaved of breath, sss 

The father's son in chief ; 
But lords and ladies blazed the fame 

Of our brave champion bold ; 
Saying, they ought to write his name 

In characters of gold. m 

Here have I writ a fair account 

Of each heroic deed, 
Done by these knights, which will surmount 

All those that shall succeed. 
The ancient chronicles of kings, Mi 

Ere since the world begun, 
Can't boast of such renowned tilings 

As these brave knights have done. 
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Saint George he was for England, 

Saiut Dennis was for Fraace, 
Saint James for Spain, whose valiant hi 

Did Christian fame advance : 
Saint Anthony for Italy, 

Andrew for Scots ne'er fails, 
Patrick too stands for Ireland, 

Saint David was for Wales. 

Thus have you those stout champions n 

In this renowned song : 
Xoung captive ladies hound in chains, 

Confined m castles strong. 
They did by kaightly prowess free, 

True iiononr to maintain : 
Then let their lasting memory 

From age to age remain. 
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THOMAS OF EE8SELD0UNE. 

This beautifal tale is transferred to these pages from 
Mr. Laing's Select Remains of the Ancient Popular 
Poetry of ScoUand. The two " fytis " of prophecies 
which accompany it in the manusoripta, are onu'tted 
here, as being probably the work of another, and an 
inferior, hand. From the exordium by which the story 
is introduced, it nught be concluded that the anthor 
was an Englishman. Indeed, all the poems and pro- 
phecies attributed to Thomas tie Rhimer which re- 
mjun to lis, are preserved in English manuscripts and 
an English dress ; hnt,in the judgment of Mr. Jamieson, 
the internal evidence still almost amounts to proof that 
the romame itself ivii of Scottish origin, although no 
ind ibitiblj Scottish Lopv is now known to be in ex- 
istence 

The htro of th s legend is believed to have lived 
thro igh nearlj the whole of the I3th century. He 
deiivcd h s ternlonU appellation from the village of 
Erueldoune, in the utunly of Berwick, lying on the 
river Leader, about two miles above its junction with 
the Tweed. The Hnntly bank on which the meeting 
of Thomas vrith the Queen of Fairy took place, is 
situatod, according to Mr. Laing, on one of the Eldoun 
hills, but the same distinction is claimed for another 
place of like name, which, together with an adjoining 
ravine, called from ticne immemorial the Rymer's Glen, 
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was included m the domiuii of Abbotsford, (See 
MmUreUy of the ScoUish Border, iv. 110, v. 1.) 

"During the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, to get 
up a prophecy in tie name of Thomas the Ehymer 
appeal^ to have been found a good stroke of policy on 
many as is. Thus was his authority employed to 
unt nan the views of Edward 111. against Scottish 
nd p n 1 n , to favor the ambitaous views of the 
BuL f Albany in the minorit} of James Y., and to 
istain the pirits of the nation under tbe harasfdng 
n a n f Henry VIIL A small vcJmne containing 
a 11 ti n of the rhymes thus put into cirealation 
was published by Andro Hart in Edinbnrgh, in 1615." 
— Chambers, Pop. Rhymes of Scotland, p. 6. 

" This poem," says Mr. Laing, " is preserved in 
three ancient manuscripts, each of them in a state more 
or less mutilated, and varying in no inconsiderable de- 
gree from the oliers. A portion of it was first printed 
in (he Border Minstrelsy, [iv. 122,] from the fragment 
in the British Museum, among the Cotton MSS. ; and 
the one which Mr. Jamieson adopted in his collection 
of Popular Ballads and Songs [ii. 11,] was carefully 
deciphered from a volume of no ordinary curiosity, in 
tie University Library, Cambridge, written in a very 
illegible hand, about the middle of the 15th century. 
It ia now printed from the other copy, as it occurs in 
a volume, compiled at a still earlier period, which is 
preserved in the Cathedral Library of Lincoln. On 
comparison, it will be readily perceived, that the text 
is in every respect preferable to that of either of the 
other manuscripts. . . . An endeavor has been 
made to fill up the defective parts from the Cambridge 
copy, though in some instances, as will be seen, withont 
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euccees." — Mr. Halliwell bas republished the Cam- 
bridge text in his Fairg Mythiilogy, (p. £8,) and he 
cites a fourth manuscript, which, however, appears to 
be of shght importance. 



THOMAS OF EE8SELD0UNE. 

Lystnys, lordyngs, bothe grete and smale, 
And takis gude teate what I will say : 
1 sail yoTv telle als trewe a tale, 
Als euer was herde by nyghfe or daye : 

And tbe maste meruelle fforowttyn naye, 6 

That euer was hei-de byfore or syen, 
And therfore pnstly 1 yow praye, 
That ye will of youre talkyiig blyn. 

It es an harde thyng for to saye. 

Of doghety dedis that hase bene done ; lo 

Of feUe feghtyngs and bafells sere ; 

And how that knyghtia hase wonne thair schone. 

Bot Jhesu Christ, that syttis in ti-one, 
Safe Ynglysche men bothe ferre and nere ; 
And 1 sail telle yow tyte and Bone, w 

Of batteUs done sythen many a yere ; 

And of batells that done sail bee ; 

In whate plaee, and howe and whare ; 

And wha sail hafe flie heghere gree ; 

And whethir partye saL hafe the werre ; m 
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Wha sail take tho flygiite and flee ; 
Aod wha sail dye and byleue thare : 
Bot Jh,esii Christ, tiiat dyed on tre, 
Saue Inglysehe men whare so tiiay fare. 



Als I me wente thia endres-daye, 
FuU fasie in mynd matane my mone, 
In a mery momynge of May, 
By Huntle bankkea my selfe aJloiie, 

I herde the jayo, and the ' throstelle,' 
The mawys menyde of hir songe, 
The wodewale beryde als a belle, 
That all the wode abowfe me ronge. 

Allone in longynge, thus ala I laye, 
Vndre nefhe a semely tre, 
' Saw I ' whare a lady gaye, 
' Came ridand ' ower a longe lee. 

ff I suld eytt to Domesdaye, 

With my tonge, to wrebbe and wrye, 

Certanely that lady gaye, 

Neuer bese seho askryede for mee. 

Hir palfraye was a dappiU graye ; 
Swilke one I saghe ne neiier none : 
Als dose the sonne, on someres daye, 
That faire lady hir selfe scho schoae. 
W, Laing, by t«rie. 5, Lino. MS. throetylle «okk«. 
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Hiv sells it was of reele tiohe, 
Full somely was tliat syghte to see ! 
Stefly sett with precyous stones. 
And compasf« all with c 



Stones of Oryence, grete pieute. 

Hir hare abowte hir hede it hange ; 

Scho rode ouer that lange lee ; 

A whylle aoho blewc, a nother scko sange. 

Hir gai-thes of nobyll sylke they woi-e ; 
The bukylls were of bercUe stone ; 
Hir ateraps were of cryatalle clere, 
And aJl with perelle ouer bygone. 

Hir payetreUe was of iralle fyne ; 
Hir cropoure was of orfare ; 
And als elere golde hir brydill Jt achone ; 
One aythir ayde hange bellys three, 

' Scho led seuen grew houndis in a leeshe ; ' 
And seuen raclies by hir they rone ; 
Scho bare a home abowte hir halse ; 
And vnder hir belte foil many a flone. 

Thomas laye and sawe that syglite, 
Vnder nethe ane aemly tree ; 
He sayd, " yone es Marye most of myghte, 
That b<are that cliilde that dyede for uiee. 
21, sBtte, Laing. 
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" But if 1 spcke with yone lady bryghte, 
I hope myn herte will hryst« in three ; 
Now sail I go with all my myghte, 
Hir for to mete at Eldoun tree." 



Thomas rathely Tpe te rase, 

And he rane ouer that mountayne hye ; 

Gyff it be als the storye sayes, 

He hii mette at Eldone tree. 

He knelyde down appon his knee, 
Vndir nethe that grenwode spraye : — 
And aayd, " lufly ladye ! rewe one mee ; 
Qwene of heuen, aJa thu wele maye ! " 

Then spake that lady milde of thoghie : ■ 
" Thomas, late swylke wordes hee ; 
Qwene of heuenne, am I noghte, 
For I tuke neuer so heghe degre. 

" Bot I ame of ane other contree, 
If I be payrelde moste of prysse ; 
I ryde aftyre this wylde fee ; 
My raehea rynnys at my devyse." 

" If thu be parelde moste of prysse. 
And here rydis thus in thy folye, 
Of lufe, lady, als thu art wysse, 
Thou gySe me leue to lye the bye." 
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Scho aayde, " thu man, that ware folyc ; 
I praye ike, Thomas, thu lat me bee ; 
Ffor I saye the full sekirlye. 
That synne will fordoo all my beaute." 

" Now lufly ladye rewe on mee, 
And I will euer more witk the duelle ; 
Here my trouthe I ' plyghte to th.ee,' 
Wethir thu will in heueu or heUe." 

" Mane of molde, thu will me marre, 
But yitt thu sail hafe all thy will ; 
And trowe it wele, thu chewya the Vi-eiTe, 
Ffor al!e my beaute will thu spylle." i 

Down than lygh1« that lady bryghte, 
Vndir nethe that grene wode spraye ; 
And, als the atorye tellis fiiU ryghte, 
Seuen sythis by hir he laye. 

Seho sayd, " man, the lykes thi piaye : a 

What byrde in boure maye delle with the ? 
Thou merrys me all this longe daye ; 
I pray the, Thomas, late me bee." 

Thomas stode wpe in that atede, 

And he byhelde that lady gaye ; » 

Hir hare it haiige all ouer hir hede, 

Hir eghne semeda owte, that are were graye. 
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And all tlie riclie clothjnge was awaye, 
That he byfore sawe in that stede ; 
Hir a schanke blake, hir other graye, 
And alt hir body lyke the lede ; 

Thomas laye, and sawe that syghte, 
Vndu- nethe that greiiewod tree. 



Than sayd Thomas, " alias I alias ! 
In faythe fHs es a dullfull syghte ; 
How arte thu fadyde thus in the face, 
That schane byfore aJs the sonne so hryght ! 

Scho sayd, " Thomas, take leve at sone ar 

And als at lefe that grewes on tree ; 
This twehnoneth sail thu with me gone, 
And medill-erthe thu sail non see." 

He knelyd downe appon his knee, 
Vndir nethe that grenewod spraye ; 
And sayd, " Lufly lady I rewe on mee, 
Mylde qwene of heuen, als thu heste maye." 

" Alias ! " he sayd, " and wa es mee, 
I trewe my dedis will wirke me care ; 
My sauUe, Jhesu, bytoche I the, 
"Whedir corae that euer my banes sail fare." 

108, Lufiy liuly, 1. e. Mary. 
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Scho ledde h-jin in at Eldone hill, 
VniJir nethe a derne lee ; 
Wliare it was dirk as mydnyght myrke, 
And euer the water till his knee. 

The montenans of dayes three, 
He herd bot swoghyne of the flode ; 
At the laste, he sayde, " full wa es mee ! 
Almaste I dye, for fawte of fude." 

Scho lede hym in till a &ire herhere, 
Whare frwte was ' growyng in gret plentee ; ' 
Pers and appill, bothe rype thay were, 
The date, and als the damaaee ; 

The fygge, and als so the wyne-berye ; 
The nyghtyngales lyggande on thair nesCe ; 
The papeioyes faate abowte gan flye ; 
And throstylls sajige, wolde hafe no reste. i 

He pressede to pnlle frowte with his hande, 
Ala man for ftide that was nere faynt ; 
Seho gayd, " Thomas, thu late thain stande, 
Or ells the fende Ihe will atteynt. 

"If thu it plokk, sothely to say, i 

Thi saule gose fo the fyre of helle ; 
It comes neuer owte or Domeadaye, 
Bot ther in payne ay for to duelle. 
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" Ttomaa, sothely, I the hyghte, 
Come lygge thyn liecle down on my knee. 
And 'thou' sail se the fayreste ayghte, 
That euer aawe man of thi contree." 

He did m hye als scho hym badde ; 
Appone hir knee his hede he layde, 
Ffor hir to paye he was full glade, 
And than that lady to him aayde — 

" Seese thu nowe yone faire waye, 
That lyggis ouec yone heghe montayne? — 
Yone es the waye to heuen for aye, 
When synfull sawles are passed ther payne. . 

" Seese thu nowe yone other waye, 
That lygges lawe by nethe yone rysse? 
Tone es the waye, the sothe to saye, 
Vnto the joye of paradyse. 

" Seese thu yitt yone third waye, ) 

That ligges viider yooe grene playne ? 
Tone es the waye, with tene and traye, 
Whare synfull sauHs suifim thare payne, 

"Bot seese thu nowe yone forthe waye, 
That lygges ouer yone depe delle ? i 

Tone es the way, so waylawaye, 
Vnto the byrnande fyre of hell. 
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" Seese thu yitt yone faire castelle, 
That standea vpone jone heglie liill? 
Of towne and towre, it beria the belle ; 
In erthe es none lyk it vntill, 

"Ffor sothe, Thomas, yono cs mya awenn, 
And the kynges of this countrce ; 
Bot me ware leuev hanged and drawen, 
Or that he wyste ttou laye me by. 

""Wlien. thu commcs to yone castelle gay, 
I pray the curtase man to bee ; 
And whate so any maa to the aayo, 
Luke tim answere none bott mcc. 

"My lorde es seruede at ylk a mese, i 

With thritty knyghttis faire and free ; 
I sail saye, eyttande at the dassc, 
I tuke thi speche byyonde the see." 

Thomas still als stane he stude. 
And he byhelde that lady gaye ; i 

Scho come agayne als fsure and gnde. 
And al so ryche one hir palfraye. 

Hir grewe himdis flllide with dere blode ; 
Hir rachia couplede, by my faye ; 
Scho blewe hir home with mayne and mode, n 
Vnto tlio castelle scho tuk the waye. 
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In to the haulle sothely sclio weut ; 
Thomas foloued at hir hands ; 
Than ladyes come, bofiie fairc ajid gent, 
With curtassye to hk knelande. 

Harpe and fethill bothe thay fende, 
Getterne, and ala so the sawtrye ; 
Liitte and ryhybe, bothe gangaiidc, 
And all manere of mynstralsye. 

The most meraelle that Thomas thoghte, 
■When that he stode appon the flore ; 
Ffor feftty hertes in were broghte, 
That were botiie 'largely' grete and store. 

Eaches laye lapande in the blode, 
Cokes come with dryssyiige knyfe ; 
They britt«ned tham als thay were wode ; 
Keuelle amanges thame was fnD lyfe. 

Knyghtia dawnsede by three and three, 
Thare was revelle, gamen, and playe, 
Lufly ladyes, iaire and free, 
That satte and sange one riche araye, 

Tbomaa duellide in that solace 
More than X yowe saye, perde ; 
Till one a daye, so hafe I grace. 
My lufly lady aayde fo mee : 
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" Do busk the, Thomas, — the busk agayne, 
Ffor thu may here no lengare he ; 
Hye the faste, wifli myghte and maync ; 
I sail the brynge till Eldone troe." 

Thomas sayde than with heuy ehero ; ; 

" Lufly lady, nowe late me hee ; 
Pfor certis, lady, I hafe bene here 
Noghte hot lie space of dayes three. 

" Ffor sothe, Thomas, als I the telle, 
Thou hase beue here thre yere and more ; : 
Bot laugere here thu may noghte dwelle ; 
The skylle I Ball the telle wherefore, 

" To niome, of helle the foulle fende 
Amange this folke wUl feche his fee ; 
And thu arte mekill man and hende, 
I trowe full wele he wolde chese the. 

" Ffor all the gold that euer may bee, 
Ffro hethyn unto the worldis ende, 
Thou beae neuer betmyede for mee ; 
Therefore with me I rede thou wende." 

Scho broghte hym agayne to Eldone tree, 
Vndir nethe that grenewode spraye ; 
In Huntlee bsuinkes es mery to bee, 
Whare fowles synges bothe nyght and daye. 
211, bnse agayne. 
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LOS THOMAS OF KRSSELDOUNE. 

" Fferre owtt in yone moimtaue gi'aye, 
Thomaa, my fawkon byggia a neste ; — 
A fawcoun is an eglis praye ; 
Ffortlii in na place may lie reste. 

" Ffere well, TLomaa ; I wend my waye ; 
Ffor me byhouys oner thir benttis brown." 
— Loo here a fytt: more es to saye, 
All of Thomas of Erselldown. — ■ 
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THOMAS THE RHYMEK. 

TRADITIONAL TEB910N. 

Minstrelsy of the Saoltish Border, (iv. 117.) " Given 
from a copy obtained from a lady residing not far from 
Eroildoune, con-ected and enlarged by one in Mrs, 
Brown's M8S." 

Teub Thomas lay oa Huntlie bank ; 

A ferlie he spied wi' Ms ee ; 
Ajid there he saw a ladye bright, 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

Her shirt was o' the grass-greon aillt, s 

Her mantle o' the velvet fyae ; 
At ilka tett of her horse's mane, 

Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas, he pull'd aff Iiis cap, 

And louted low down to his knee : lu 

"All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven I 

For thy peer on earlh I never did see."— 
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UO THOMAa THE KIIYMEE. 

"0 no, no, Thomas," she said, 
" That naiae docs not belang to me ; 
I am but tlie Queen of fair Elfiand, 
That am Litter come to visit thee. 

" Harp and carp, Thomas," she said ; 
" Harp and carp along wi' me ; 
And if ye dare to liiss my lips, 
Siire of your bodie I will be."— 

" Betide me wea], betide me woe. 

That weird shaU never daiiatou me." — 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips. 
All underneath the Eildon Tree. 

" Now, ye maun go wi' me," she said ; 
" True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro' weal or woe as may chance to be 

She mounted on her milk-white steed ; 

She's ta'en true Thomas up behind ; 
And aye, wheae'er her bridle rung, 

The ateed flew swifter than the wind. 

they rade on, and farther on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach'd a desert wide. 

And living land was left behind. 
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THOMAS TIIE 

" Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 
-Ajid lean your head upon my knee ; 
Abide and rest a little space, 

And I will shew you ferlies three. *) 

•' see ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset with thorns and briers ? 
That is the path of righteousness. 
Though after it but few enquires. 

" And see ye not that braid braid road, 4s 

That lies across that lOy leven ? 
That is the path of wickedness, 

Though some call it tJie road to heaven. 

" And see not ye that bonny road, 

That winds about the femie brae ? so 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

" Btit, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue. 
Whatever ye may hear or see ; 
For, if you speak word in Elfyn laud, a 

Ye'll ne'er get back to your ^n countrie." 

they rade on, and farther on, [knee, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea, eo 
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112 THOMAS TUB KHYMEE. 

tt was mirk mirk night, and there was nae 
stem light, 
And they waded through red blude to the 
kaee; 
For a' the blude that's shed on earth 

Bins through the springs o' tliat countrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green, « 

And she pu'd an apple frae a tree — 
" Tate this for thy wages, true Thomas j 

It will give thee the tongue that can never 
lie."— 

" My tongue h mine ain," true Thomas said ; 
" A gudely gift ye wad gie to me ! in 

I neither dought to buy nor sell. 
At lair or tryst where I may he, 

" I dought neither speak to prince or peer. 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye."— 

" Now hold thy peace ! " the lady said, « 

" For as I say, so must it be." — 



70. The traditional oommentaiy upon this ballad informs us, 
that the apple was the produos of the fatal Tree of KdowI- 
edge, and that tha garden was the tflirestrial paradise. Tlie 
repugniuice of Thomas to be debarred the use of falsehood, 
when he might And It convenient, has a comic effect. 
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THOMAS TUB RHYME E, 

Ho has gotten a coat of the eyen doth. 
And a pair of shoes of yelyet green ; 

And till seven years were gane and past, 
Triis: Thomas on earth was never seen. 
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THE YOUNG TAMLANE. 

The Tayl of the Yong Tamlene is mentaoned in tte 
Oomplaynt of Scotland, (Ibi^,) and the dance of Thorn 
of Lyn ia noticed in the same work. A considerable 
fragment of this ballad was printed by Herd, (voL i. 
215,) under the title of Kertonha', a corruption of 
Carterhaugh ; another is furnished in Maidment's New 
Book of Old Ballads, (p. 54,) and a nearly complete 
version in Johnson's Museum, (p. 423,) which, with 
some alterations, was inserted in the Tales of Wonder, 
(No. 58.) Thepresent edition, prepared by Sir Wall«r 
Scott from a collation of various copies, is longer than 
any other, but was originally disfignred by severa! sup- 
posititious stanzas here omitted. Another version, mth 
Maidment's fragment, will be found in the Appendix 
to this voltuue. 

" Carterhaugh is a plain, at the conflux of the Eltrick 
and Yarrow in Selkiritshire, about a mile above Sel- 
kirk, and two miles below Newark Castle ; a roman- 
tic ruin which overhangs the Yarrow, and which is 
said to have been the habitation of our heroine's father, 
though others place his residence in the tower of Oak- 
wood. The peasants point out, upon the pMn, those 
electrical rings, which vulgar credulity supposes to be 
traces of the Fairy revels. Here, they say, were placed 
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THE YOUNG TAMLANE. 115 

the stands of milk, and of water, in whlcli Tamlane 
was dipped, in order to effect the diaonchaiitment ; and 
upon these spots, according to their mode of express- 
ing themselves, the grass will never grow, Milea 
Cross, (perhaps a corruption of Mary's Cross,) where 
fair Janet awaited the arrival of the Fairy train, is 
said to have stood near the Duke of Buccleuch's seat 
of Bow-hill, about half a mile from Carterhatigh."— 
(Scott'9 Mimtreby, H 334, at the end of a most in- 
teresting essay, introduotopy to this tale, on the Pa- 
ries of Popular Superstition.) 

"01 forbid ye, maidens a", 

That wear gowd on your hair, 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 

For young Tamlane is there. 

" There's iiane that gaes by Carterhaugh, t 

But maun leave him a wad. 
Either gowd rings, or green mantles, 

Or else their maidenheid. 

" Now gowd rings ye may buy, maidens, 

Green mantles ye may spin ; lo 

But, gin ye lose your maidenheid, 
Ye'll ne'er get that agen." — 

But up then spak her, fak Janet, 
The forest o' a' her kin ; 
" 1 11 cum and gang to Carterhaugh, ii 

And ask nae leave o' him." — 
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b THE YODKG TAMLAKE, 

Janet has kilted her green ku-tle, 

A little abune her knee ; 
And she has braided her yellow hair, 

A little abune her bree. 

And when she came to Carterliaugh, 

She gaed beside the well ; 
And there she fand his steed standing, 

But away was himsell. 

She hadna pu'd a red red rose, 

A rose but barely three ; 
TIE up and starts a wee wee man. 

At lady Janet's knee. 

Says — " Why pu' ye the rose, Janet ? 

What gars ye break the tree ? 
Or why cerae ye to Carterhaugh, 

Withoulen leave o' me ? " — 

Says — " Carterhaugh it is mine ain ; 

My daddie gave it me ; 
I'U come and gang to Carterhaugh, 

And ask nae leave o' thee." 

He's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 
Among the leaves sae green ; 

And what they did, I cannot tcU — 
The green leaves were between. 
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THP. YOUNG TAMI.ANE. 

He's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 

Among the roses red ; 
And what they did, I cannot say — 

She ne'er return'd a maid. 



When she cam to her father's La', 
She looked pale and wan ; 

They thought she'd dreed some sair 
Or heen with some leman. 

She didna comb her yellow hair, 
Nor make meikle o'er her head; 

And ilka thing that lady took, 
Was like to be her deid. 

It's four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the ba' ; 

Jsmet, the wightest of them anes, 
"Was faintest o' them a'. 

Four and twenty ladies feir 
Were playing at the chess ; 

And out there came the feir Janet, 
As green as any grass. 

Out and spak an auld grey-headed Itii 
Lay o'er the castle wa', — 
" And ever, alas ! for thee, Janet, 
r.nt we'll be blamed a' ! " — 
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18 THE YOUNG 

" Now haud your tongue, ye auld grey knight ! 
And an ill deid may ye die ; 
Father my bairn on whom I will, 
I'll fatlier nane on thee," — 

Out then spak her father dear, « 

And he spak meik and mild — 
" And ever, alas I my sweet Janet, 
I fear ye gae with child." — 

" And if I be with child, father, 

Mysell maun bear the blame ; ™ 

There's ne'er a knight about your ha' 
Shall hae the baimie's name. 

" And if I be irith child, father. 
Twill prove a wondrous birth ; 
For weel I swear Tm not wi' bairn " 

To any mfui on earth. 

" If my love were an earthly knight, 
As he's an elfin grey, 
I wadna gie my ain true love 

For nae lord that ye hae." ~ eo 

She pritik'd hersell and prinn'd bersell, 

By the ae light of the moon, 
And she's away fo Carterliaiigh, 

To speak wi' young Tamlane. 
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And when ste came t< 

She gaed beside the well; 

And tiere she saw tJie steed standing, 
But away was himsell. 

She hadna pu'd a douhle rose, 

A rose but only twae, 
When up and started young Tamlane, 

Says — " Lady, thou pu's nae mae I 

" Why pu' ye the rose, Janet, 
Within this garden grene, 
And a' to kill the bonny babe, 
That we got us between ? " 

" The truth ye'Il f«ll to me, Tamlane ; 
A word ye manna lie ; 
Gin e'er ye was in haly chapel, 
Or sained in Chiistentie ? " — 

"The truth I'U tell to thee, Janet, 
A word I winna lie ; 
A knight me got, and a lady me bore, 
As well as they did thee. 

" Randolph, Earl Murray, was my su-e, 
Dunbar, Earl Blarch, is thine ; 
We loved when we were children small, 
Which yet you well may mind. 
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20 THE TOUNG TAWLANE. 

« When I was a boy just tum'd of nine, 
My uncle sent for me, 
To hunt, and hawk, and ride with him. 
And keep him companie. 

" There came a wind out of the north, 
A sharp wind and a sneO ; 
And a deep sleep came over me, 
And frae my horse I felL 

" The Queen of Fairies keppit me, 

In yon green hill to dwell ; 

And I'm a fairy, lyth and limb ; 

Fair ladye, view me well. 

" Then would I never tire, Janet, 

In Elfiah land to dwell ; 
But aye, at every seven years, 

They pay the teind to hell ; 
And I am sac fat and fair of flesh, 

I fear 'twill be mysell. 

"This night is Hallowe'en, Janet, 
The morn is Hallowday ; 
And, gin ye dare your true love win. 
Ye hae nae time to stay. 

" The night it is good Hallowe'en, 

When fairy folk will ride ; 
lafi. Sea Tkomas qf Emel^/me, (p. 107,) v. 335,236. 
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THE YOUNG TAMLANE. 

And they that wad theh- trae-love wl 
At Miles Cross they mann bide." 

" But how shall I thee ken, Tamlane ? 
Or how shall I thee knaw, 
Ainang so many unearthly linights, 
The like I neyer saw ? " 

" The first company that passes by, 
Say na, and let them gae ; 
The next company that passes by, 

8ae na, and do right sae ; 
The third company that passes by, 
Then Til be ane o' thae. 

" First let pass the black, Janet, 
And syne let pass the brown ; 
But grip ye to the milk-white steed. 
And pu' the rider down. 

" For I ride on the miik-wMte steed, 

And aye nearest the town ; 

Because I was a christen'd knight, 

They gave me that renown. 

" My right hand will he gloved, Janet, 
My left hand will be bare ; 
And these the tokens I gie thee, 
Nae doubt I will be there. 
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i YOUNG 1 



" They'll turn me in your arms, Jaiiel, 
All adder and a snake ; 
But had me fast, let me not pass, 
Gin ye wad buy me maik. 



■■ They'll turn me in your arm 


s, Janet, 


An adder and an ask ; 




They'll turn me in your arm 


s, Janet, 


A bale tliat bums fesL 




■ They'll turn me in your armi 


5, Janel, 


A red-hot gad o' aim ; 




But hand me fest, let me not 


pass, 


For I'll do you no harm. 





" First dip me in a stand o' milk, 
And then in a stand o' water ; 
But had me fast^ let me not pass — 
m be your bairn's father, 

" And, nest, they'O shape me in your ! 
A tod, but and an eel ; 
But had me fast, nor let me gang, 
As you do love me weel. 

" They'll shape me in your arms, Jancf 
A dove, but and a swan ; 
And, last, they'll shape me in yoiii' ar 
A mother-nated man : 
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Cast your green mantle over me — 
m be myself again." — 

Gloomy, gloomy, was the night, 

And eiry was the way. 
As fair Janet, in ter gre«n mantle, iss 

To Miles Cross she did gae. 

Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 

A north wind tore the bent ; 
And straight she heard atj-ange elritch sounds 

Upon that wind which went. 190 

About the dead hour 0' the night, 

She heard the bridles ring ; 
And Janet was as glad o' that 

As any earthly thing. 

Will o' Wisp before them went, laa 

Sent forth a twinkhng hght ; 
And soon she saw the Fairy bands 

All riding in her sight. 

And first gaed by the blaek black steed, 
And then gaed by tlie brown ; sat 

But fast she gript the milk-white steed. 
And pu'd the rider down. 

She pu'd him frae the milk-white steed. 
And loot the bridle fa' ; 
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4 THE YOUNG TASILASE. 

And up there raise an erlish cry— ■ 
" He's won amang ua a' ! " — 

Tbey shaped him m fair Janet's ajms, 
An esk, but and an adder ; 

She held him fast ia every shape — 
To be her bairn's father. 

They shaped him in her arms at last, 

A mother-naked man : 
She wrapt him in her green mantle, 

And sae her true love wan I 

Up tlien spake the Queen o' Fairies, 
Out o' a bush o' broom — 
" She that has borrow'd young Tamlane, 
Has gotten a stately groom." — 

Up then spaJte the Queen o' Fiiiries, 
Out o' a bush o' rye — 
" She's ta'en awa the bonniest kniglit 
In a' my eumpanie. 

" But had I kenn'd, Tamlane," she sayy, 
" A lady wad borrow'd thee — 
I wad ta'en out thy twa grey een, 
Put in twa een o' tree. 

" Had I but kenn'd, Tamlane," she says, 
" Hefore ye came frae hame — 
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THli YOU.VG TAMLANE. 

I wad ta'en out your heart o' flesh, 
Put in a heart o' stane. 

" Had I but had the wit yesti-een 
That I hae ooft the day — 
Vd paid my kane seven times to hell 
Ere you'd been won away ! " 



V. ioz-iBB, V. aue-au. Tha same process of disenchant- 
mant is found iii the Danish ballad Naitergalen, st. 20-22, 
Qrundtvig, No. 67 (also Bwmka Faik-mior, Ko. 41). The 
oompai'isoii with the transformations of Protens is ourious. 
i^l Si xdpac 
^iSOioiitv ■ obi' 6 yipuv ioU.Tj^ kntTSiQtra rix^c ■ 
aiU,' ^TOl TrpoTiara Se'ijii yhrer' i/Byhieio;, 
oiT&p IjriiTa 6paiiaii sal n6pSaXi( jjdi /leya; oif ■ 
■yiyviTo f iypfni iSup not 6cv6psov i^iwiTt/hm. 
iipel; S' aoTEfu^eac ijo/HT TCThioTi -Sv/i^i. 

Odgaaey, iv. 464-59. 
Verum uhi correptum maaibus vinolisqne tflrebia, 
Turn variKaludentspaoiea atque ora feramm ; 
Fiet enim suhito sus horrid us ah-aque tigris, 
Sqasmosnsque draco, et fulva oervice leasaa, 
Am acrem flamms soQitani dabit, atqne Ita vinclis 
Exoidot, ant in aquas tenues dilapaus abibit. 
Sed quaato ille magis formaB se vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis oontando tenacia viuola. 

Georgia, iv. 406-12. 
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THE WEE WEE MAN. 

This bal!ad will be found, in forms slightly varjini', 
in Herd, (i, 156 ;) Caw's Poetical Museum, (p. 348 ;) 
Motherwell's Minstrels}/, (p. 3*3;) and Buchan's An- 
cient Ballads, (i. 263.) It bears some resemblance to 
the beginning of the remarkable poem, Ats Y Yod On 
ay Mounday, (see Appendix). The present fersion 
is from the Poetical Museum. 

As I was walking by my lane, 

Atween a water and a wa, 
There snne I spied a wee wee man, 

He was the least that eir I saw. 

His legs were scant a ahathmont's length, s 
And sma and limber was his thie ; 

Atween his shoulders was ae span. 
About his middle war but three. 

He has tane np a meikle stane, 

And flang*! as tar as I cold see ; w 

Ein thoHch I had been Wallace wicht, 

I dought na lift it to my knie. 



St his shouliera there w 
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" wee wee man, but yo be Strang! 

Tell me whar may thy dwelling be ? " 
" I dwell beneth. thatbonnie bouir, is 

will ye gae wi me and see ? " 

On we lap, and awa we rade, 
Till we cam to a bonny green ; 

We lichted syne to bait our steid, 

And out there cam a lady sheen ; » 

Wi four and twentie at her back, 
A' comely cled in glistering green ; 

Thouch there the King of Scots had stiidc, 
The warst micht well hae been his ijueen. 

On syne we past wi wondering cheir, ss 

Till we cam to a bonny ha ; 
The roof was o the beaten gowd, 

The flure was o the cryslal a. 

When we cam there, wi wee wee knichts 
War ladies dancing, jimp and sma ; ^ 

But in the twinkling of an eie, 
Baith green and ha war clein awa. 



29-32. TlierB were pipers playing in evoiy neuli, 
And ladies dauoing, jimp und smti' ; 
And iiye tha owretnm o' thair tune 
Was, " Onrwea W9a man has been long awa! " 

.MOTiTERWEr.L, 
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THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 

Reprinted from A Collection of Curious Old Bal- 
lads and Mhcellanemts Poetry. Edinbni^h. David 
Webster, 1834. 

Other verMons are given in Motherwell's JWrnsireZsy, 
(see the Appendix to this volume ;) Kinloch's Andent 
Scottish Ballads, (p. 145 ;) Buchan's Am^eiil Ballads, 
(ii. 296.) 

Similfir coIlectionB of imposaibilities in The Trooper 
and Fair Maid, Buchan, i. 230 ; Robin's Tesment, id., 
i. 278, or Aj-foim, 2d ed. ii. 197; As 1 was inalking 
under a grove. Pills to purge Melanokdy, v. B70. See 
also post, vol. ii. 224, 352, voL iv. 132, 287 ; and in 
German, Von eilel unmSgliehen Dingen, Erk's Lieder- 
hort, p. 334-37; Uhland, Eiile Dinge, No. 4, A, B; 
Wundcrliorn, ii. 410. 

The Elfln knight sits on yon hill, 

£a, ha, ha, lUUe ha. 
He blaws his horn baith loud and shriU. 
l^he wind hath Uawn my plaid awa. 

He blawa it east^ he blawB it wesl, 
He blaws it where he liteth best. 

" I wish that horn were in my kist, i 

Yea, and the knight iti my ai'ms niest." 

She had no sooner these words said, 
Than the kaight came to her bed. 
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THE ELPIK KNIGHT. 

"Thou art o'er young a maid," quott he, 
"Married witJi me, that thou would'st be." 

" I have a sister, younger than I, 
And she was married i 



"Married with me if thou would'at be, 
A curtisie thou must do to me. 

" It's je maua mak a sta-k to me, 
Without any cut or seam," quoth he; 

" And ye maun shape it, knife-, sheerless. 
And also sew it needle-, threedless." 

" If flat piece of courtisie I do to thee, 
AnotJier thou must do to me. 

"I have an aiker of good ley laad, 
Whidi lyeth low by yoE sea strand ; 

" It's ye maun till't wi' your touting hom, 
And yo maun saw't wi' llie pepper corn ; 

" And ye mami harrow't wi' a thorn, 
And hae your wark doao ere the mom ; 

"And ye maun shear it wi' your knife, 
And no lose a stack o't for your life ; 
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"And ye maim stack it in a mouse hole, 
And ye maun thrash it in your shoe sole ; » 

" And ye maun dight it in your loof, 
And also sack it in your glove ; 

" And ye maun bring it over the sea, 
Fair, and clean, and dry to me; 

" And when that ye have done your wark, si 
Come bade to me, and ye'U get your aark." 

" IT] not quite my pltud for my life ; 
It haps my seven baimes and my wife." 

" My maidenhead Til then keep still, 
Let the EMn knight do what he wilL « 

" My plaid awa, my plaid away. 
And owre the liills and fiix awa, 
And far awa to Norowa', 
My plaid shall not be blawn awa." 
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THE BROOMFIELD HILL. 

A fragment of this ballad was printed in Herd's 
Collection, {"I'll viager, I'U wager," i. 226.) The 
present version is from the Border Minstrelsy, (iii. 
28,) and we have added another from Kinloch's An- 
dent Scoitisk Ballads. A somewhat longer copy is 
given in Buchan'a 5aiiiwio', (ii. 291,) and a modem- 
ized English one, of mo value, ( The West Countrt) 
Wager,) in Ancient Poems, &o., Percy Society, Tol. 

Brume, brume on hil, is mentioned in the Ccmplaynt 
of Scotland, and formed part of Caplain Cox's well- 
known collection. 

A Danish ballad exhibits tbe same theme, though 
differently treated: Smnerurterne, Grundtvig, No. 81. 

These was a knight and a lady brigbi^ 

Had a true tryst at the broom ; 
The ane ga'ed early in the morning, 

The other in the afternoon. 

And aye she sat in hor mother's bower door, e 
And aye she made her mane, 
" O whether should I gang to the Broomfield hiU, 
Or should I stay at hame ? 
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" For if I gang to the Broomfleld hill, 
My maidenhead is gone ; 
And if I chance to stay at hamC} 
My love wiU ea' 



Up then spake a witch woman, 

Aye irom the room ahoon ; 

" 0, ye may gang to Broomfleld hill, 

And yet come maiden hame. 

" For when ye come to the Broomfield hill, 
Ye'll find your love asleep, 
With a sUver belt ahout his head, 
And a broom-cow at his feeL 

" Take ye the blossom of the broom, 
The blossom it smells sweet, 
And strew it at your true love's head, 
And likewise at his feet. 

"Take ye the rings off your flngei-s. 
Put them on his right hand, 
To let him know, when he doth awake, 
His love was at hia command." — 

She pu'd the broom flower on Hive-hill, 
And strew'd ou's white hals bane. 

And that wag to be wittering true, 
That maiden she had gane. 
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THE BROOMFIELD HILL,. 

" where were ye, my milk-white steed, 
That I hae eoft sae dear, 
That wadna watch and waken me, 
"When there was maiden here ? " — 

" I stamped wi' my foot, master, 
And gar'd my bridle ring ; 
But nae kin' thing wald waken ye, 
Till she was past and gane," — 

"And wae betide yo, my gay goss hawk, 
That I did love sae dear, 
That wadna wateh and waken me, 
When there was maiden here." — 

" I clapped wi' my wings, master, 
And aye my bells I rang, 
And aye cry'd, "Waken, waJien, master. 
Before the ladye gang." — 

" But haste and haste, my gude white steed. 
To come tte maiden till. 
Or a' the birds of gude green wood 
Of your flesh shall have their fill," — 

"Te needna burst your gude white steed, 
Wi' facing o'er the howm ; 
Nae bird flies faster through the wood. 
Than she fled through the broom," 
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LORD JOHN. 

From Kinlocli'3 Ancieal ScolUth Sallad», {p. 1B6.) 

I'll wager, I'll wager," says Lord John, 
" A hundred merka and ten, 
That ye wiima gae to the bonnie broom -tields, 
And a m^d return again." — 

" But ni lay a wager wi' you, Loid John, i 

A' your merks oure again, 
That I'll gae alane to the bonnie broom-holds, 
And a maad return again." 

Then Lord John mounted hia grey steed, 
And his hound wi' his hells sae bricht, m 

And swiftly he rade to the bonny broom-fielda, 
Wi' his hawks, like a lord or knicht. 

" Kow rest, now rest, my bonnie grey steed, 
My lady will soon be here ; 
And I'll lay my head aneatli this rose sae red, " 
And the bonnie burn sae near." 

But sound, sound, was the sleep he took. 
For he slept till it was noon ; 
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LORD JOHN. l-iy 

And hia lady cam at day, left a taiken and away, 
Gaed as licht as a glint o' the moon. !« 

She strawed the roses on the ground, 

Tiirew her mantle on the brier, 
And the belt around her middle sae jimp, 

Aa a taiken that she'd been there. 

The rustling leaves flew round his head, sc 

And rous'd Mm frae his dream. ; 
He saw by the roses, and mantle sae green. 

That his love had been there and was gane, 

" whare was ye, my gude grey steed, 

That I coft ye sae dear ; so 

That ye didna waken your master, 

Whan ye ken'd that his love was here." — 

" I pautit wi' my foot, master, 
Garr'd a' my bridles ring ; 
And still I cried. Waken, gude master, sc 

For now is the hour and lime." — 

" Then whare vras ye, my boiiiiie grey hound, 
That I coft ye sae dear. 
That ye didna waken your master, 

Wha.n ye kcnd that his love was here." — « 

" I pautit wi' my foot, master, 
Garr'd a' my bells to ring ; 
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And still I criei, "Waken, gudo master, 
For now is the hour and time." — 

" But whare was ye, my hawks, my hawlts, « 
That I coft ye sae dear, 
That ye didna waken your master, 

Whan ye ken'd that Ma love was here." — 

" wyte na me, now, my master dear, 

I gatr'd a' my young hawiss sing, m 

And still I cried, Waken, gude master, 
For now is the hour and lime." — 

" Then be it sae, my wager gane ! 
'T will skaith frae meikle iU : 
For gif I had foiaid her in bonnie broom-iields, « 
0' her heart's hlude ye'd drunken your All," 

Tho Btanias below ara from an Amecioaa rersion of this 
ballad called The Green Brooinfield, printed in a cheap soog- 
book. [Graham's llbistraled Magaime, Sept. 1668.) 
" Thou when she went to the green broom field, 

Where her loye waa fsat adeep, 
With a gray yoOBe-hawk and a green lanrel bongii, 
And a green broom under his feet. 

" And when he awoke from out his sleep, 

An angry man was he ; 
He looked to tlie East, and he looked to tie West, 

And he wept for his sweethoart to see. 

" Oh 1 where was you, my gray ^oose-hawk, 

The hawk tbat I loved so dear, 
That you did not awaka me from out my sleep, 

When my sweetheart was so near! " 
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KEMPION. 

Tbis ballad was first printed in the Border Min- 
Kireky, (vol. iii. p. 230,) " chiefly from Mrs, Browo's 
MS. with eoirectiona from a recited fragment." Moth- 
erwell flirnishes a different version, from recitation, 
(^MimtTeUy,p. 374,) which is subjoined to the present, 
and the well-known ditty of the Laidley Worm of 
Sprndleston-Heugh, upon the same theme, will be 
found in the Appendix io this volume. 

" Such transformations as the song narrates," re- 
marks Sir Walter Scott, *' are common in the annala 
of chivalry. In the 25th and 26th cantos of the second 
book of the Orlando Inamorato, the Paladin, Brandi- 
marte, after sormonnting many obstaclea, penetrates 
into the recesses of an enchanted palace. Here he 
finds a fair damsel, seated upon a tomb, who announces 
to him, that, in order to aehieve her deliverance, he 
must raise the hd of the sepulchre, and kis9 whatever 
being shonld issue forth. The knight, having pledged 
his faith, proceeds to open the tomb, out ctf which a 
monstrous snake issues forth, -with a tremendoas hiss. 
Brandimarte, with much reluctance, fulfils the bizarre 
conditions of the adventure ; and the monster is in- 
stantly changed into a beautiful Fairy, who loads her 
deliverer with benefits." 
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138 KEMPION. 

Jomfruen t Orme^am, in Grundtvig's Danmcirks 
Gamle Fotkeuiser, ii. 177,18 essentially the same ballad 
as Kempion. The characteristic incident of the story 
(a maiden who has been trfuiaformed by her step-mother 
into a snake or other monster, being restored to her 
proper ehape by the kiss of a knight) is ae common in 
the popular fiction of the North as Scott asserts it to 
be in chivalrous romance. For instances, see Grundfr- 
vig, 1. 1., and under the closely related Lindoi-men, ii. 
211. 

The name Kempion is itself a monument of the re- 
lation of our ballads fo the Kcemperriser. Pollard of 
Pollard Hall, who slew "a Tenomous serpent which 
did much harm to man and beaat," is called ia tha 
modern l^end a Champion Knight. 



" Cum heir, cam heir, ye freely feed, 
And lay your head low on my knee ; 
The heaviest weird I will you. read, 
That ever was read to gay ladye, 

" meikle dolour sail ye dree, s 

And aye tiie salt seas o'er ye'se swim ; 
And &r mair dolour sail ye dree 

On Estmere crags, when ye them climb. 



f. If by Estmere Crags i 
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" I weird ye to a fiery beast, 

And relieved sail ye never be, lo 

Till Kempioii, the kingis son, 

Cum to tte cragi and thrice kiss thee." — 

O meikle dolour did she dree. 

And aye the salt seas o'er she swam ; 

And far mtur dolour did she dree k 

On Estmere crags, when she them clamb. 

And aye she cried for Kempion, 

Gin he would but come to her band : 

Now word has gane to Kempion, 

That sicken a beast was in his land. ai 

" Now, by my sooth," said Kempion, 
" This fiery beast I'll gang and see." — 

" And by my sooth," said Segramour, 
" My ae brother. Til gang wi' thee." 

Then bigged hae they a bonny boat, at 

And they hae set her to the sea ; 

But a mile before they reach'd the shore. 
Around them she gar'd the red fire flee. 



oliffs of Horthumberland, in opposition to Westmoreland, we 
may bring our scene of action near Bamborougli, and thereby 
almost identify lie tiile of Kempion with lliat of the Latdley 
Wrnia ef i^iHiiHeaton, to which it bears soeli'ong a resem- 
blance. — Scott. Bnt why should we seek to do this ? 
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J KEMPION. 

" Segraraour, keep tte boat afloat, 
And let her na the land o'er near ; 
For this wicked beaat will sure gae mad, 
And set fire to a' the land and mair." — 

Syne has he bent an arblast bow, 
And aim'd an arrow at her head ; 

And swore if she didna quit the land, 
Wi' that same shaft to shoot her dead. 

" out of my stythe I winna rise, 
(And it is not for the awe o' thee,) 
Till Kempion, the kingis son, 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me." — 

He has louted him o'er the dizzy crag, 
And gien the monster kisses ane ; 

Awa she gaed, tmA again she cam, 
The fleryest beast that ever was seen. 

" out o' my stythe I winna rise, 

(And not for a' thy how nor thee,) 
Till Kempion, the kingis son. 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me." — 

He's louted him o'er the Estmere crags, 
And he has gi'en her kisses twa : 

Awa she gaed, and again she cam. 
The fieryest beast that ever you saw. 
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" out of my den I winna lise, 
Nor flee it for the fear o' thee, 
Till Kempioii, that courteous kiiigbt, £.? 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me." — 

He's louted him o'er the lofty crag, 
And he has gi'en her kisses three : 

Awa she gaed, and ag^n she cam, 

The loveliest ladye e'er could be ! "o 

" And by my sooth," says Kempion, 
" My ain true love, (for this is she,) 
They surely bad a beart o' stane, 
Couid put thee to such misery. 

" was it warwolf in tbe wood ? s5 

Or was it mermaid in the sea ? 
Or was it man or vile woman, 

My ain true love, that mis-shaped thee ? " — 

" It wasna warwolf in the wood, 

Nor was it mermaid in the sea ; '" 

But it was my wicked step-mother, 
And wae and weary may slie be ! " — 

" O, a heavier weird shall light her on. 
Than ever fell on vile woman ; 
Her hair shall grow rough, and ber teefh 

grow lang, » 

And on her four feet shall she gang. 
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" None shall tnke pity her upon ; 
In Wormeswood she aye shall won ; 
And relieved shaU she never be, 
Till St. Mungo come over the sea."— 
And sigting said that weary wight, 
" I doubt that day ni never see I " 
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KEMP OWYNB. 

Kemp Owyne, saya Motherwell, " was, no doubt, the 
same Ewein or Owdn, ap Urien the king of Eegod, 
who is celebrated by the bards, Taliessin and Liywarch- 
Hen, as well as in the Welsh historical Triads. In a 
poem of Gruffyd Llwyd, a. b, 1400, addressed to 
Owain Glyndwr, is the foliowiog allusion to this war- 
rior. ' Thou hast travelled by land and by sea in the 
conduct of thine affairs, like Owain ap Urien in days 
of yoro, when with activity he encountered the black 
knight of the water,'* His mistress had a ring esteemed 
one of the thirteen rarities of Britain, which, (like the 
wondrous ring of Gyges) would render the wearer 
invisible." MlnslreUy, p. Ixxxiii. 

Tho copy of ICemp Owyne printed in Euchan's 
Ancient Ballads, (ii. 78,) is the same as tho following. 



Her mother died when s 



s young, 



Which gave her cause to make great moan ; 

" " On sea, on land, thon still didst brave 
The dangerous clifEand rapid wavej 
Like IJrUn, who subdued the knight. 
And the fell dragon put to flight, 
Ton moss-grown fount beside ; 
Tha grim, black warrior of the flood, 
The dragon,gorgBd with human blood, 
The waters' acaly prida." 

Jones's Welsh Burds,i. il. 
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144 KEMP OWYNE. 

Her father married the warst womao 
That ever lived in Chriatendom. 

She served her with foot and hand, 
In every thing that she could dee ; 

Till once, in an unlucky time, 

She threw her in ower Craigy's sea. 

Says, " Lie you there, dove IsaheJ, 

And all my sorrows lie with thee ; : 

Til! Kemp Owyne come ower the sea, 
And borrow yo« with kisses three. 

Let all the warld do what they will, 
Oh borrowed shall you never be," 

Her breath grew Strang, her hair grew lang, i 
And twisted thrice about the tree, 

And all the people, far and near. 

Thought that a savage beast was she ; 

This news did come to Kemp Owyne, 
Where he lived fer beyond the sea. ; 

He hasted him lo Crfugy's sea, 

And on the savage beast look'd he ; 

Her breath was Strang, her hair was lang, 
And twisted was about the tree. 

And with a swing she came about : i 

" Come to Craigy's sea, and kiss with me. 

" Here is a royal belt," she cried, 
" That I have found in the green sea ; 
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And while your body it is on, 

Drawn shall your blood never be ; 

But if you touch me, fail or fin, 

I vow my belt your deatt shall be." 

He stepped in, gave iier a kiss, 

The royal belt he brought him wi' ; 

Her breath was sti-ang, her hair was lang. 
And twisted twice about the tree, 

And with a swing she came about : 

" Come to Craigy'a sea, and kiss with me. 

" Here is a royal ring," she said, 

" Tliat I have found in the green sea ; 
And while your finger it is on. 

Drawn shall your blood never be ; 
But if you touch me, tail or fin, 

I swear my ring your death shall be," 

He stepped in, gave her a kiss. 

The royal ring he brought him wi' ; 
Her breath was Strang, her hair was lang. 

And twisted ance around the tree. 
And with a swing she cam.e about : 
" Come to Craigy's sea, and kiss with me. 

" Here is a royal brand," she said, 
" That I have found in the green sea ; 
And while your body it is on. 

Drawn shall your blood never be ; 
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But if you touch me, fail or fin, 

I swear my braad your death shall be." 

He stepped in, gave her a kiss, 

The TOyal brand he brought him wi' ; 

Her breath was sweet, her hair grew short, 
And twisted oane about the tree; 

And smilingly she came about, 
As fair a woman as fair could be. 
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KING HENEY. 

A moderciaed copy of King Henry was published 
in the Tales of Wonder, (No 57,) under the title of 
Courteous King Jamie. It first appeared in an ancient 
dress in the Border Minsfrehy, (iiL 274,) but a version 
preferable in some respects was given by Jamieson in 
his Popuka- Bdlads, (ii. 194,) which is here printed, 
without the editor's interpolations. For a notice of 
sinular legends, see the Marriage of Sir Gawaine, at 
page 23 of this volume. 

Lat never a man a wooing wend, 

That lacketh thingis three ; 
A routh o' gould, an open heart, 

Ay fa' o' chajity. 

As this I speat of King Henry, 5 

For he lay burd-alatie; 
And lie's doen him to a jelly hunt's ha', 

Was far iVae ony town. 

He chas'd the deer now him before. 

And the roe down by the den, 10 

Till tJie fattest buck in a' the flock 
King Henry he has slain,. 
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lo KING nENEY. 

he has doen him to his ha', 

To mak him hierly cheer ; 
And in it cam a grisly ghost, is 

Staed stappin' i' the fleer. 

Her head hat the roof-tree o' the house, 
Her middle ye mat weel span ; — 

He's thrown to her his gay mantle ; 

Says, — " Ladle, hap your lingcan." m 

Her teeth was a' like teather stakes, 

Her nose like club or mell ; 
And I ken nae thing she 'pear'd to be, 

But the fiend that wons in hell. 

" Some meat, some meat, ye King Henry ; ss 

Some meat ye gie to me." 
"And what meafa in this house, Ladie? 

And what ha'e I to gi'e ? " 
" Its ye do kill yom- berry -brown ateed. 

And ye bring him here to me." w 

whan he slew his beny-brown stoed. 

Wow but his heart was eair ! 
She ate him a' up, flesh and bane, 

Left naething hut hide and hair. 

" Mair meat, mau- meat, ye Kmg Henry, as 

Mair meat ye bring to me." 
"And what meafs in this house, Ladie ? 
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KING HENEY. 14: 

And what hac I to gi'e ?" 
" ye do kill your good grey hounds, 

And ye hring them in to me." < 

whan he killed his good grey lioimds, 

"Wow hut his heart was sair I 
She ate them a' up, flesh and bane. 

Left naetliing but hide and hair. 

" Mair meat, mair meat, ye King Homy, i 

Mair meat ye bring to me." 
" And what meat's in this house, Ladie ? 

And what hae 1 to gi'e ? " 
" ye do itill your gay goss hawks. 

And ye bi-ing them here to me," i 

whan he idli'd his gay goss hawks, 

Wow but his heart was sair ! 
She aie them a' up, skin and bane. 

Left naething but feathers bare. 

" Some drink, some drink, now, King Henry ;s 

Some driok ye bring to me." 
'■ what drink's in this house, Ladie, 

That ye're nae welcome tee ? " 
" ye sew up yoar horse's hide, 

And bring in a drink to me," 9 

And he's sew'd up the bloody hide, 
A puncheon o' wine put in ; 
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■)0 KING IIENEY. 

She drank it a' up at a wauglit, 
Left na ae drap ahin'. 

" A bed, a bed, now, King Henry, 
A bed ye mak to me ; 
For ye maun pu' the heather green, 
And mak a bed to me." 

And pu'd has he the heather greea, 

And made fo her a bed ; 
And up he's ta'en his gay mantlo. 

And o'er it has he spread. 

" Tak aff your claitha, now, King Henry, 

And lye down, by my side ; " 
" p God forbid," says King Henry, 
" That ever the Hke betide ; 
That ever the fiend that wons in hell. 
Should streek down by my side." 



Whan nieht was gane, and day was come, 
And the sun shone thro' the ha', 

The fairest lady that ever was seen 
Lay atween him and the wa'. 

" weel is me ! " says King Henry ; 
" How laug'U this last wi' me ? " 
Then out it spake that &ir lady, — i 

" E'en fill the day you die. 
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KING HENRY. 



" For Tve met wi' mony a gentle kniclit, 
That gae me sic a fin ; 
But never before wi' a curteia kuicht, 
That gae me a' mj will." 
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COSPATRICK. 

{Border Mimtreltn, iii. 263.) 

This ballad, wMch is still very popular, is known 
under various other names, as Bothwell, ChUd Brenton, 
Lord Dingtecdl, We were Sisters, we were Seven, &c. 
Scott's version waa derived principally from recitation, 
but some of the concluding stanzas were taken from 
Herd's. Herd's copy, which mtist be regarded as a 
fragment, is given in connection with the present, and 
Buchati's in the Appendix to this volume. Another 
edition, of a suspicious character, may be seen in Cro- 
raek's Remains of Nilhsdale and Galloway &mir, 
(p. 305.) All the principal incidents of the story are 
found in Irtgefred og G-adrune, Danske Viser, No. 184, 
translated by Jamieson, Illtislrations, p. 810. More or 
less imperfect veraona of the same are Riddar die, 
Svenska Folk'Visor, ii, p. 217, 59, 56, 216, and fferr 
AMer och FrSken Sitsa, p. 50. The substitution of the 
msud-servant for the bride, occuvs also in TorkUd 3Vun- 
deson, Danske V., No. 200, or ThorUl Troneson, Ai^ 
widsson, No, 3G. Tliis idea was perhaps derived from 
Tristan and Isold: see Scott's Sir Trislrem, II. 54, 55. 

CoSPATRiCK has sent o'er the iaem ; 
Cospatrick brought his ladye hame ; 
And fourscore ships have come her wi', 
The ladye. by the grene-wood tree. 

There vrere twal' and twal' wi' baken bread, i 
And twal' and twal' wi' gowd sae reid, 
And twal' and twal' wi' bouted flour, 
And twal' and twal' wi' the paramour. 
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C03PATBICK, la,i 

Sweet Willy was a widow's son, 

And at her stiri'up he did run ; i" 

And she was clad in the finest pall, 

But aye she let the fears down fall. 

" is your saddle set awrye ? 
Or rides your steed for you owcr high ? 
Or are you mourning, in your tide, u 

That you suld be Cospatrick's biide ? " 

" I am not mourning, at this tide. 
That 1 suld be Cospatrick's bride ; 
But I am sorrowing in my mood, 
TTiat I suld leave my mother good. so 

" But, gentle hoy, come tell to me, 

What is the custom of thy countrie ? " — 
"The custom thereof, my dame," he says, 
" Will ill a gentle laydye please. 

" Seven king's daughters has our lord wedded, as 
And seven king's daughters has our lord 

hedded ; 
But he's cutted their breasts frae their breast- 

And sent them mourning hame again. 

" Yet, gin you're sure that you're a maid, 
Ye may gae safely to his bed ; w 
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But gif o' that ye be na sure, 

Then Hre some dainsell o' your bour." — 

The ladye's call'd her bour maiden, 
That waiting was into her train ; 
« Five thousand merks Til gie to thee, es 

To sleep this night with my lord for me." — 

When bells were rung, and mass was sayne. 
And a' men unto bed were gane, 
Cospatrick and the bonny maid. 
Into a chamber they were Imd. *" 

" Now, speak to me, blankets, and speak to me, 

bed, 
And speak, ttou sheet, enchanted web ; 
And speak up, ray bonny brown sword, that 

winna lie. 
Is this a true maiden that lies by me ? " — 

" It is not a maid that you hae wedded, « 

But it ia a maid that you ha« bedded ; 
It ia a leal maiden that lies by thee. 
But not the maiden that it should be." — 

wrathfully he left Ihe bed, 

And wrathfully his elaes on did ; f» 

And he has ta'en him through tke ha', 

And on bis mother be did ca,' 
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" I am the most unhappy man, 
That ever was in Christen land ! 
I courted a m^dec, meik and mild, 
And I hae gotten naething but a wom 
cliild."— 

" stay, my son, into this ha', 
And sport ye wi' your merrymen a' ; 
And 1 will to the secret hour. 
To see how it fares wi' yoiir paramowr."- 

The carline she was stark and sture, 
She aff the tinges daag the dure ; 
" is your bairn to lau-d or loun. 
Or is it to your father's groom ? " — 

" hear me, mother, on my knee. 
Till my sad story I tell to thee i 
O we were sisters, sisters scYen, 
We were the fairest under heaven. 

" It fell on a summer's afternoon. 
When a' our toilsome task was done, 
We cast the kevils us amang. 
To see which suld to the grene-wood gan 

" Ohon ! alas, for I was youngest, 
And aye my wierd it was the hardest ! 
The kevil it on me did fa', 
Whilk was the cause of a' my woe. 
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156 COSPA.TEICK. 

" For to the grene-wood I maun gae, 
To pu' the red rose and the slae ; 
To pu' the red rose and the thyme, 
To deck my mother's bour and mine. 

" I hadna pu'd a flower but ane, 
"When by there came a gallant hende, 
Wi' high-coll'd hose and laigh-coU'd shooa, 
And he seem'd to be sum kingis son. 

" And be I a maid, or be I nae, 
He kept me there tall the dose o' day ; 
And be I a maid, or be I nane. 
He kept me there till the day was done. 

" He gae me a lock o' his yellow hair, 
And bade me keep it ever mair ; 
He gae mo a carknet o' bonny beads, 
And bade me keep it against my needs. 

" He gae to me a gay gold ring, 
And bade me keep it abune a' thing," — 

" What did ye wi' the tokens rare, 
That ye gat frae that gaUant there ? " — 

" bring that coffer unto me, 
And a' the tokens ye sail see." — 

" Now stay, daughter, your bour withiu. 
While I gae pailey wi' my son." — 
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COSPATRICni. 

she has ta'en her thro' the ha', 
And on her son began to ca' ; 

" Wha,t did ye wi' the botmy beads 

1 bade you keep against your needs ? 

" What did you wi' the gay gold ring 
I hade you keep abune a' thing ? " — 

" I gae them to a laiiye gay, 
I met on grene-wood on a day. 

" But I wad ^e a' my halls and tours, 
I had that ladye within my bours ; 
But I wad gie my very hfe, 
I had that ladye to my wife." — 

" Now keep, my son, your ha's and toura, 
Ye have the bright burd in your boars ; 
And keep, my soo, your very life, 
Te have that ladye to your wife." — 

Now, or a month was come and gane. 

The ladye bare a bonny son ; 

And 'twas weel written on his breaat-bane, 
" Cospatriek is my father's name." 
" O row my lady in satin and silk, 

And wash my son in the morning miik." 

120. CoapatHck, Gimes Pal? 
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BOTHWELL. 

From HerS's SMtkh Solids, (i. Ii3.) 

As EothweD was walking in' the lowlands alane, 

ffey down, and a down, 
He met six ladies sae gallant and fine, 

Set/ down, and a down. 

He cast his lot amajig them a', s 

And on the youngest his lot did fa'. 

He's brought her frae her mother's bower, 
Unto his strongest castle and tower. 

But ay she cry'd and made great moan, 

And ay the tear came trickling down. » 

" Come up, come up," ssud the foremost man, 
" I think our bride comes slowly on." 

"O lady, sits your saddle awry. 
Or is your steed for you owre high ? " 

" My saddle is not set awry, lo 

Nor carries me my steed owre high ; 
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"But I am weary of my life, 
Siaee I maun be Lord Eotliweirs wife," 



He's bkwn his liom sae sharp and ahriU, 
Up start the deer on every hEl ; 



He's blawn his horn sae laag and loud, 
Up start the deer in gude green wood. 



His lady mother lookit owre the castle v 
And she saw Ihena riding aiie and a'. 



She's called upon her maids by S' 
To mak his bed bwth saft and ev 



She's called upon her cooks by nine, 
To make their dinner fair and fine. 



When day was gane and night was ( 
" What ails my love on me to frown ? 



" Or does the wind blow in your glove, 
Or runs your mind on another love ? 



" Nor blows the wind within, ray glove, 
Nor ruQS my mind on another love ; " 



" But I not maid nor maiden am 
For I'm wi' bairn to another n 
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160 EOTHWELL. 

" I tJiouglit I'd a maiden sae meek and sae mild, 
But I've nought but a woman wi' child." 

His mother's taen her up to a tower, 

And lockit her in her secret bower : « 

i' Now doughter mine, come tell to mc, 
Wha's baint this is that you are wi'." 

" mother dear, I camia learn 
Wha is the father of my bairn. 

" But as I wali'd in the lowlands my lane, « 
I met a gentleman gallant and fine ; 

" He keepit me there sae late and sa« lang, 
Frae the evening late till the morning dawn ; 

"And a' that he gied me to my propine, « 

"Was a pair of green gloves, and a gay gold ring, 

" Three lauchters of his yellow hair, 
In case that we shou'd meet na* mair," 

His lady mother went down the stair : 
" Now son, now son, come toll fo me, 
Where's the green gloves I gave to thee ? " m 

" I gied to a lady sae fair and so fine, 
The green gloves and a gay goid ling : 
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BOTH WELL. 



" But I wad gie my castles and towers, 
I had that lady within my bowers : 



" But I wad gie my very life, 
I had that lady to be my wife." 



" Now keep, now keep your castles and towers, 
Ton have that lady within your bowers ; 



" Now keep, now keep your very life, 
Tou have that lady to be your vdih." 



" row my lady in sattin and silk, 
-And wash my son ia the morning i 
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WILLIE'S LADYE. 

Pbintbd from Mrs. Brown's MS., in the Border 
Minstrelsy, voL iii. p. 170. Another copy is given in 
Jamieaon'e Popular Ballads, (ii. 367,) and veraons, 
enlarged and altered from lie ancient, in the same 
worlt, (ii. 179,) and in Tales of Wonder, No. 66. 
This ballad bears a striking resemblance to Sir Stig 
and Lady Torelild, translated from the Danish hy 
Jaraieson, lUustraiions of Northern Antiquities, p. 344. 
This is the eighth (marked H) of nine Danish ballads 
^ven by Grundti'ig, under the title Husiru og Mands 
Moder, vol. ii. 104. Three Swedish veraons have 
been printed : two in Arwidason's Fommnger, Ltten 
Kerstms FSHroUning,\\. 262, and another (Grundtvig) 
in Cavnllius and Stephens's Svenska Foiksogcrr. 

" Those who wish to know how an incantation, or 
charm, of the distresang nature here described, was 
performed in olaaaia days, may consult the story of 
Galamthis's Metamorphosis, in Ovid, or the following 
passage in Apuleins ; ' Eadem (saga, scilicet, quiedam) 
amatoris uxorem, quod in earn dicacuie probrum dis- 
erat, jam in sarfinam pra^gnationis, obsepto utero, et 
repigrato f<etu, perpetna pr^egnatione damnavit. Et 
utcuncti numerant, octo annorom onere, misella ilia, 
velut elephantum paritura, distenditnr.' Apul. Me- 
tom. Hb. i. 

" There is a curiouB tale about a Count of Weste]> 
avia, whom a deserted concubine bewitched upon his 
marriage, so as to preclude all hopes of his becoming 
a father. The spel! continued to opei'ate for three 
years, till one day, the Count happening to meet mth 
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Willie's ladye. 163 

his former mistress, she malieioualy aakcd him about 
the iDcrease of lus iamily. The Count, conceiving 
some suspicion from her maimer, crafflj' answered, 
that God had blessed Lim with three fine children ; on 
■which she exolfflmed, like Willie's mother in the ballad, 
" May heaven confonnd the old hag, by whose counsel 
I threw an onohanted pitcher into the draw-well of 
your palace I " The spell being fonnd, and destroyed, 
the Count became the father of a numerous family, 
Bierarchie of the Blessed Angels, p. 474." Scott. 



Willie's ta'ea him o'er the feem. 
He's wooed a wife, and brought her hame ; 
He's wooed her for her yellow liair. 
But his mother wrought her meikle care ; 

And meikle dolour gax'd her dree, 
For lighter she can never be ; 
But in her bower she sits wi' pain. 
And Willie mourns o'er her in vain. 

And to his mother he has gane, 

That vile rank witoh, o' vilest kind ! 

He says — " My ladie has a cup, 

Wi' gowd and silver set about ; 

This gudely ^ft sail be your ain. 

And let her be lighter o' her young bairn."— 

" Of her youQg bairn she's never be lighter, 
Nor in her bour to shine the brighter ; 
But she sail die, and turn to clay, 
And you sail wed another may." — 
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" Another may I'll never wed, 
Another may FIl never bring liaroe : " — 
But, sighing, aa,i& that weary wight — 

" I wish my life were at an end ! 

" Tet gae ye to your mother ag^n, 
That vile rank wil«h, o' vilest kind I 
And say, your ladye has a Eteed, 
The like o' him's no in the land o' Leed. 

" For he is silver stod before, 
And he is gowden shod behind ; 
At every tuft of that horse mane, 
There's a golden chess, and a boll to ring. 
This gudely gift sail be her ain. 
And let me be lighter o' my young haim."- 

" Of her young b^in she's ne'er be lighterj 
Nor in her hour to shine the brigliter ; 
But she sail die, and turn to clay. 
And ye sail wed another may."— 

" Another may I'D never wed. 
Another may I'O never bring hame : " — 
But, sighing, said that weary wight — 

" I wish my life were at an end ! — 

" Tet gae ye to yonr mother again, 
That vile rank witch, o' rankest kind ! 
And say your ladye has a girdle. 
It's a' red gowd to the middle ; 
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" And aye, at Uka siller hem 
Hang fifty siller bells and ten ; 
This gudely gift sail bo her ain, 
And let me be hghter o' my young bairn."- 

" Of her young hairo she's ne'er be lighter, 
Nor in your bour to shine the brighter ; 
For she sail die, and turn to clay, 
And thou sail wed another may." — 

" Another may I'D never wed, 
Another may I'll never bring hame : " — 
But, sighing, said that weary wight— 

" I wish my days were at an end ! " — 

Then out and spak the Billy Blind, 
(He spak aye in good time :) 
" Yet gae ye to the market-place, 
And there do buy a loaf of waix ; 
Do shape it bairn and baimly like. 
And in it twa glasaen een you'll put ; 

"And bid her your boy's christening to, 
Then notice weel what she shall do ; 
And do you stand a little away. 
To notice weel what she may say." 
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1G6 WILLIE'S LADTE. 

He did him to the markct-pla«e, 

And there he bought a loaf o' wax j 

He shaped it baira and hainily like, 

And in twa glazen een he pat ; » 

He did him till his mither then, 
And bade her to his boy's christnin ; 
And he did stand a little forbye, 
And noticed well what she did say. 

" O wha has loosed the nine witch knots, w 

That were amajig that ladye's locks ? 
And wha's ta'en out the kaims o' care, 
That were amang that ladyc'a hair ? 

" And wha has ta'en down that bush o' woodbine, 
That hung between her hour and mine ? » 

And wha has kill'd the master kid, 
That rao beneath that ladye's bed ? 
And wha has loosed her left foot shee, 
And let that ladye lighter be ? " 

Syne, Willy's loosed the nine witch knots, w 
That were amang that ladye's locks ; 
And Willie's ta'en out the kaims o' care. 
That were into that ladye's hair ; 



6T-H. iHBBrted from Jamieson's copy. 68. leiif, Jamiesoii. 
81. The witch'fl chief familiar, placed in the ohainber of 
the sick woman in the form of a kid. 
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And he's ta'en down the bush o' woodbine, 
Hung atween her bour and the witch carline ; eo 
And he has kill'd the master kid, 
That ran beneath that ladye's bed ; 

And he has loosed her left foot shee, 

And latten that ladye lighter be ; 

And now he has gotten a bonny son, » 

And meikle grace he him upon. 
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ALISOK GROSS. 

Jamieson's Popular Ballada, ii. 



The beginning is to be eompared witli Lindormen, 
the whole ballad with Jomjruen i Ormehatn, Grandt- 
wg's Folkeviser, ii. 213, 177. 

Alison Gross, that Iwes in yon tower, 
The ugliest witch in the north countcie, 

Has trysfed me ae da,y up fill her bower. 
And moaj fair speech she made to me. 

She straiked my head, and she kembed my hair, 
And she set me down saftly on her knee, « 

Says, — " Gin ye will be my lemman sae trne, 
Sae mony braw things as I would you gi'e." 

She shaw'd me a mantle o' red scarlet, 
Wi' gouden flowers and fringes fine, m 

Says " Gin ye will be my lemman sae tme. 
This goodly gift it sail be thine." 

" Awa, awa, yo ugly witch, 

Hand far awa, and lat me be ; 

1 never will be your lemman sae true, '» 

And I wish 1 were ont of your company." 
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ALISON GROSS. i-W 

She neist broclit a sark o' the saflcst silt, 
Weel wrought wi' pearls ahout the band; 

Says, — " Grin ye will be my ain true love, 
This goodly gift ye sail command." 20 

She shaw'd me a cup o' the good red goud, 
Weel set wi' jewels sae fair to see ; 

Says, — " Grin ye will he my lemmaa sae true, 
This goodly ^ft I will you gie." 

" Aiva, awa, ye ugly witch ! ^ 

Haud far awa, and lat me be ; 
For I wadna atice kiss your ugly mouth 
For a' the gifts that ye cou'd gie." 

She's turned her richt and round about, 
And thrice she blew on a grass-green hom; m 

And she sware by the moon and the stars aboon, 
That she'd gar me rue ttie day I was hom. 

Then out has she ta'en a silver wand, 

And she's tamed her three times round and 
round; 
She's mutter'd sic words, that my strength it 
fMl'd, ^ 

And I fell down senseless on the ground. 

She's tum'd me into an ugly worm, 
And gar'd me toddle about the tree ; 
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And ay, on ilka Saturday's nigKf, 

My siaf«r Maisry came to me, 411 

Wi' silver bason, and silver komb. 
To kemb my teadie upon her kaoe ; 

But or I Iiad kiss'd her ugly mouth, 
I'd rather hae toddled about the tree. 

But as it fell out on last Hallowe'en, u 

When the Seely Court was ridin' by, 

Tlie queen lighted down on a gowaii bank, 
Nae far frae the tree whare I wont to lye. 

She took me up in her milk-white hand, 

And she etraiked me three times o'er her 

She changed me again to my ain proper shape. 
And I nae raair maua toddle abont Hie tree. 

*fl. Seely GmH, i. e. "pleasant or happy court," or "court 
of tiia pleasant and happy people." Tliie agrees wiUi the 
aucient aad more legitimata idea, of Fairies. Jjhieson. See 
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THE EARL OF MAR'S DAUGHTER. 



It is much to be regretted that this piece has not 
ccraie domi to us in a purer and more ancient form. 
Similar ballads are found in Danish, Swedish, and 
Faroish. Several forms of the Danish are given by 
Grundtvig (Ridderen i Fugkham, Mo. 68), who also 
cites many popular (ales which have the same basis, 
e. g. the Countess d'Aubioj's fairy story of The Blue 
-Bird. 

It was tntill a pleasant time, 

Upon a simmer's day; 
The noble Earl of Mar's daughter 
Went forth to sport and play. 

As thus she did amuse hefsell, s 

Below a green aik tree, 
There she saw a sprightly doo 

Set on a fowev sae hie. 

" Cow-mo-doo, my love sae true, 

If ye'll come down to me, lo 

Ye'se hae a cage o' guid red gowd 
Instead o' simple tree ; 

" 111 put gowd hingers roun' your cage, 
And siEer ronn' your wa' ; 
rU gar ye shine as fair a bird is 
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But she had nae tkese words weU apoke, 
Nor yet these words well said, 

Till Cow-me-doo flew frae the tower, 
Aad lighted on her head. 

Then she has brought tliis prettj bird 
Hame to her bowers and ha' ; 

And made him. shine as fair a bird 
As ony o' them a', 

Wlen day was gane, and night was come, 

About the evening tide, 
This lady spied a sprightly youth 

Stand straight up by her side. 

" From whence came ye, young man ? " s' 

"That does surprise me sair; 
My door was bolted right secure ; 
What way ha'e ye come here ? " 

" had your tongue, ye lady fair, 
Lat a' your folly be ; 
Mind ye not on your turtle doo 
Last day ye brought wi' thee ? " 

" fell me mair, young man," she said, 
" This does surprise me now ; 
What country ha'e ye come frac ? 
What pedigree are you ? " 
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THE EAEL OF MAK'S DAC'GHTER. 

" My mithei' lives oq foreign islos, 
She has nae mair but me ; 
She is a queen o' wealth and state, 
And birth and high degree ; 

" Likewise weU skill'd in magic spells, 
As ye may plainly see ; 
And she transform'd me to yon shape, 
To charm such maids as thee. 

" I am a doo the liye lang day, 
A sprightly youth at night ; 
This aye gars me appeal- mair fair 
In a fair maiden's sight, 

" And it was hut this verra day 
That I came ower the sea ; 
Your lovely face did me enchant, — 
I'll live and doe wi' thee." 

" O Cow-me-doo, my lure sae ti-ue, 
Nae mair frae me ye'se gae." 

" That's never my intent, my lave, 
As ye ssud, it shall be sae," 

"0 Cow-me-doo, my luvc sae true. 

It's time to gae to bed." 
" Wi' a' Diy heart, my dear n 

It's be as ye ha'e Si 
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Then lie hsia staid in bower wi' her 
For sax lang years and ane, 

Till sax young sons to him she bare. 
And the seventh she's brought hame. 

But aye as ever a ehild was bom, 

He carried tiiem away, 
And brought them to hia mitlier's care, 

Aa fast as he cou'd fly. 

Thus he has staid in bower wi' her 
For twenty years and three ; 

There eame a lord o' high renown 
To court this fair ladie. 

But still his proffer she refused, 

And a' bis presents too ; 
Says, " Pm content to live alane 

Wi' my bird, Cow-me-doo." 

Her father sware a solemn oalh 
Amang the nobles all, 
" The morn, or ere I eat or drink, 
This bird I will gar kill." 

The bird was sitting in hia cage. 
And heard what they did say ; 

And when he found they were dismist. 
Says, " Waes me for this day ! 
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TUE EARL OP MARS DAUGHTER. 

" Before that I do longer stay, 
And thus to be forlorn, 
I'll gang unto my mither'e bower, 
"WTiere I was bred and born." 

Tten Cow-me-doo took flight and flew 

Beyond the ragiog sea ; 
Afld lighted near his mither's castle 

On a tower o' gowd sae hie. 

As his mither was wanking out, 
To see what she coud see, 

And there she saw her little son 
Set on the tower sae hie, 

" Get dancers here to dance," she said, 
" And minstrells for to play ; 
For here's my young son, Florentine, 
Come here wi' me to stay." 

" Get nae dancers to dance, miiher. 
Nor minstrells for to play ; 
For the mither o' my seven sons, 
The mom's her wedding-day." 

" tell me, teU me, Florentine, 
Tell me, and tell me tjue. 
Tell mo this day without a flaw, 
What I ivUI do for you." 
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" Instead of dancers 1o dance, mitbei', 
Or minstrells for to plaj, 
Tarn four-and-twenty wall-wight men, 
Like storks, in feathers gray ; 

" My seven sons in seven awans, 
AboOB their heads fo flee ; 
And I, mysell, a gay gos-hawk, 
A bird o' high degree," 

Then sicMn' said the quoen hersell, 

" That thing's too high for me ;" 

But 'she applied to an auld woman. 

Who had mair skill than she. 

Instead o' dancers to dance a dance, 

Or minstrells for to play, 
Four-and-twenty wall-wight men 

Turn'd birds o' feathers gray ; 

Her seven sons in seven swans, 

Aboon their heads to flee j 
And he, himsell, a gay gos-hawk, 

A bird o' high degree. 

This flock o' birds took flight and flew 

Beyond the raging sea ; 
And landed near the Earl Mar's castle. 

Took shelter in every tree. 
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TUB EAEL OF MAES DA17GHTEB. 

Ttey were a flock o' pretty birds, 

Eight comely to be seen ; 
The people view'd them wi' surprise, 

As they daQc'd on the green. 

These birds aacended frae the tree, 

And lighted on the ha' ; 
And at the last wi' force did flee 

Amang the nobles a'. 

The storks there seized some o' the men, 
They cou'd neither light nor flee ; 

The swans they bound the bride's best n 
Below a green aik tree. 

They lighted next on maidens fair, 
Then on the bride's own head ; 

And wi' the twiokling o' an o'e, 
The bride and them were fled. 

There's ancient men at weddings been, 

For sizty years or more ; 
But sic a curious wedding-day 

They never saw before. 

For naething cou'd the companie do. 
Nor naething cou'd they say; 

But they saw a flock o' pretty birds 
That took their bride away. 

foi.. I. 12 
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When that Earl Mar he came to know 
Where his doehter did stay, 

He sign'd a bond o' unity, 
And visits now ihey pay. 
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YOUNG AKIN. 

Mr. Kinloch printed a fragment of tfais ballad under 
the title of Hynde Etin. (See Appendix.) The story 
was afterwards givoa complete by Buehan, (BaUads 
of Ike North of Scotland, i. 6,) as here follows. Bu- 
chan had previously communicated to Motherwell a 
modernized version of the same tale, in which the Elin 
33 changed to a Groom, (See posi.) 

This ancient ballad has suffered severely in the 
course of its transmission to our times. Still there 
can be no doubt that it was ori^nally the same as Tfie 
Maid and the Dwarf King, which as sffil sung in Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and the Faroe Islands. Nn- 
meroos copies of the Scandinavian ballad have been 
given to the world : seven Danish versions, more or 
lesa complete, four Norse, nine Swedish, one Faroish, 
and some other fragments (Grundtvig, ii. S7, and note, 
p. 665). One of the Swedish ballads (Bergkonungen, 
Afzelius, No. 35) is translated in Keightley's Fairy 
Mythology, 103, under the title of Proud Margaret 
Closely related is Agnete og Havmanden, Grundtvig, 
ii. 48, 656, which is found in several forms in German 
(e. g. Die schime Hannek in Hoffmann von FaJlerele- 
ben's Schlesische VoiksUeder, No. 1), and two in Slavic. 

Lady Makgaket sits in her bower door, 

Sewing at her silken scam ; 
She heard a note in Elmond's-wood, 

And wish'd she there had been. 

She loot the seam ia' frae her side, s 

And the needle to her tae ; 
And she is on to Elmond-wood 

As fast as she coud gae. 
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She hadna pu'd a nut, a nut. 
Nor broken a brancli but sue, 

Till by it came a young bind ebiel. 
Says, "Lady, lat alane. 

" why pu' ye the nut, the nut. 
Or why brake ye the tree ? 
For I am forester o' this wood : 
Ye shou'd spier leave at me." 

*' m ask leave at no living man. 
Nor yet will I at thee ; 
My father is king o'er a' this realm. 
This wood belongs to me." 

She hadna pu'd a nut, a nut, 
Nor broken a branch but three, 

Till by it came him Toung Akin, 
And gar^d her lat them be. 

The highest tree in Elmond'a-wood, 
He's pu'd it by the rect ; 

And he has built for her a bower 
Near by a hallow seat. 

He's buUt a bower, made it secure 
Wi' carbuncle and stane ; 

TLo' traveUers were never sae nigh, 
Appearance it had nane. 
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T0T7NC- AKt;:^. ]; 

He's kept her there in Elmond's-wood, 

For sis lang years and one ; 
Till sis pretly sons to him she bear, 

And the seventh she's brought home. 

It fell aace upon a day, 

This guid iord went from home ; 
And he is to the hunting gane, 

Took wi' him his eldest son. 

And when they were on a guid way, 

Wi' slowly -pace did walk. 
The boy's heart being something wae, 

He thus begtm to talk : — 

" A question I wou'd ask, father, 

Gin ye wou'dna angry be ? " 
" Say on, say on, my bonny boy, 

Te'se nae be quarrell'd by me." 

"I see my raither'a cheeks aye weet, 
I never can see them diy ; 
And I wonder what aUefh my mither, 
To moum continually." 

" Your mither was a king's daughtei-. 
Sprung frae a high degree ; 
And she might hae wed some worthy prince, ; 
Had she nae been stown by mc. 
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132 TOtING AKIN. 

" I was her father's eup-bearer, 
Just at that fatal time ; 
I catch'd her on a misty night, 
Whan siuniner was in prime. 

" My luve to her was most sincere, 
Her luve was great for me ; 
But when she hardships doth endure, 
Her folly she does see." 

" I'll shoot the buntiu' o' the bush, 
The linnet o' the tree, 
And bring them to my dear mither, 
See if she'll merrier be." 

It fell upo' another day. 

This gnid lord he thought lang. 

And he is lo the hunting ganc. 
Took wi' him his dog and gun. 

Wi' bow and arrow by his side, 

He's aff, single, aJane ; 
And left his seven children to stay 

Wi' their mither at hame, 

" O, I will tell to you, mither, 

Gin ye wadna angry be : " 
" Speak on, speak on, my little wee boy, 
Te'se nae be quairell'd by me." 
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TOmjG AKIN. 

"As we came frae t!ie hjnd hunting, 
We heard fine music ring : " 

" My blessings on you, my bonny hoy, 
I wish I'd been there my lane." 

He's fa'en his mithev hy the iiand, 

His aix hrithers also. 
And they are on thro' Elmond's-wood, 

As fast as they coud go. 

They wistna weel where they were gaei 
Wi' the stratlins o' their feet; 

They wistna weel where they were gae: 
Till at her father's yate. 

" I hae nae money in my pocket, 
But royal rings hao three ; 
m gie them you, my little young son, 
And ye'Il walk there for me. 

" Ye'U gi'e the first to the proud porter, 
And he will lat yoii in ; 
Te'U gi'e Che next to the hutler boy. 
And he wiU show you ben ; 
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1 TOTJNG AKIN. 

"Te'U gi'e the third to the minstrel 
That plays before the king ; 
Hell play success to ihe bonny hoy 
Came thro' the wood him lane." 

He ga'e the first to the proud porter, 
And he open'd an' let him in ; 

He ga'e the next to the butler boy, 
And ho has shown him ben ; 

He ga'e the third to the minstrel 
That play'd before the liing ; 

And he play'd success to the bonny boy 
Came thro' the wood him lane. 

Now when he came before the king, 
FeU low down on his knee : 

The king he turned round about, 
And tlie saut tear blinded Iiisee. 

" Win up, win up, my bonny boy, 
Gang frae my companie ; 
Te looli: sae like my dear daughter, 
My heart will hirst in three." 

" If I look like your dear daughter, 
A wonder it is none ; 
If I look like your dear daughter, 
I am her eldest son." 
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XOUNG AKIN, 1 

" Will ye tell me, je little wco boy, 
Where may my Margaret be ? " 

" Shc'a just now standing at your yatea, 
And my sis brithers her wi'." 

" where are all my porter boys 
That I pay meat and fee. 
To open my yates baith wide and braid ? 
Let her come in to me." 

When she came in before the ting, 

Fell low down on her knee : 

" Win up, win up, my daughter dear, 

This day ye'll dine wi me." 

" Ae bit I canno' eat, father, 
Nor ae drop can I drink, 
TiU I see my mither and sister dear. 
For lang for them I think." 

When she came before the queen, 

Fell low down on her knee : 

"Win up, win up, my daughter dear, 

This day ye'se dine wi' me." 

" Ae bit I canno' eat, mither, 
Nor ae drop can I drink, 
Until I see my dear sister. 
For lang for her I think." 
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b YOUNG AKIN. 

When that these two sisters met, 

She hail'd her courteouslie : i 

" Come hen, come ben, my sister deai', 
This day ye'se dine wi' me." 

" Ae bit I caniio' eat^ sister. 
Nor ae drop can I drink, 
Unlil I see my dear husband, i 

For lang for him I flunk." 

" where are ail my rangers bold 
That I pay meat and fee, 
To search the forest fai' an' wide, 

And bring Akin to me ? " i 

Out it speaks the wee little boy, — 
"Na, na, this maunna be ; 
Without ye grant a free pardon, 
I hope ye'll nae him see." 

" here I grant a free pardon, i 

Well seaJ'd by my own ban' ; 
Ye may make search for yoimg Akin, 
Aa soon as ever you can." 

They search'd the country wide and braid, 

The forests far and near, i 

And found him into Ehnond's-wood, 
s yellow hair. 
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" Win up, win up, now young Akin. 
Win up, and boun wi' me ; 
We're messengers come from the court ; 
The king wants you to see." 

" lat him take frae me my head, 
Or hang me on a tree ; 
For since Tve lost my dear lady, 
Life's no pleasui'e to me." 

" Tour head will nae be loiicli'd; Akin, 
Nor hang*!! upon a tree : 
Tour lady'a in her father's court. 
And all he wants is thee." 

When ho came in before the king, 

Fell low down on his knee : 

" Win up, win up now, young Akin, 

This day ye'se dine wi' me." 

But as they were at dinner set, 
The boy asked a boun ; 
"I wish we were in the good church, 
For to get christendoun. 

" We ha'e lived in guid green wood 

This seven years and ane ; 

But a' this time since e'er I mind, 

Waa never a church within," 
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» YODNG AKIN. 

" Your asking 'a nae sae great, my boy, 
But granted it shall be ; 
This day to guid. church ye shall gang, 
And your mither shall gang you wi'." 

When unto the guid church she came, 

She at the door did stan' ; 
She was sae sair sunk down wi' shame, 

She coudna come farer ben. 

Then out it speaks the parish priest, 
And a sweet smile gae he ; — 
" Come ben, come ben, my lily flower, 
Present your babes to me." 

Charles, Vinceait, Sam, and Dick, 
And likewise James and John ; 

They call'd the eldest Toung Akin, 
Which was his father's name. 

Then they staid in the i-oyal court, 
And liv'd wi' mirth and glee; 

And when her father was deceas'd, 
Heir of the crown was she. 
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YOUNG HASTINGS THE GROOM. 

(Motberwell's MinstreUg, p, 397.) 

" WELL love T to ride in s. mist. 
And sh(K)t in a northern wind ; 
And far better a lady to steal. 
That 's come of a noble kind." 

Four-and-twenfy fair ladies 

Put on that lady's sheen ; 
And as many young gentlemen 

Did lead her o'er the green. 

Tet she preferred before them all 
Him, young Hastings the Groom ; 

He 's coosten a mist before them all, 
And away tiis lady has ta'en. 

He 's taken the lady on him behind, 
Spared neither the grass nor corn, 

Till they came to the wood of Amonshaw, - 
Where agam their loves were sworn. 
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And they have lived in that wood 
Full many a year and day, 

And were supported from time to time, 
By what he made of prey. 

And seven baima, fair and fine, 
There ahe has born to him, 

And never was in good church door, 
Nor never gat good kirking. 

Once she took harp into her hand, 

And harped them asleep ; 
Then she sat down at their couch side, 

And bitterly did weep. 

S^d, " Seven baims have I bom now 

To my lord in the ha' ; 
I wish fliey were seven greedy rats, 

To run upon the wa', 
And I mysel' a great grey cat, 

To eat them ane an' a'. 

" For ten long years now I have lived 
Within this cave of stano, 
And never was at good church door. 
Nor got no good churching." 

O then outspak her eldest child, 
And a fine boy was he, — 
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TOUNS HASTINGS THE GEOOJT. 

" O hold your tongue, my mother clear ; 
ril tell you what to dec. 

" Take you the youngest in your lap, 
Tlie next youngest by the hand ; 
Put all the rest of us you before, 
As you leamt us to gaaig. 

" And go with us iafo some good kirk, — 
You say they are built of stane, — 
And let us all be christened, 
And you get good kirking." 

She took the youngest in her lap, 
The nest youngest by the hand ; 

Set all the rest of them her before. 
As she. leamt them to gang. 

And she has left the wood with them, 

And to a kirk has gane ; 
Where the good priest them christened, 

And gave her good kirking. 
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CLEKK COLTILL, OR THE MERJIAID. 

This ballad exemplifies a superstition deeply rooted 
in the belief of all the northern nations, — the desire o£ 
the Elvea and Wat«T-6pJrits for the love of Christians, 
and the danger of being exposed to their fescination. 
The object of their fatal passion is generally a bride- 
groom, or a bride, on tbe eve of marriage. See, in the 
Appendix, S^ Oluf and (he Elf-King's Daughter, for 
further illustralioiis ; also the tmo succeeding pieees. 

Cleri: Colvilt was first printed in Herd's Scottish 
Songs,(i. 217,) and was inserted, in an altered shape, 
in Lewis's Tales of Wonder, (No. 56.) 

Clekk Colvill and his lusty damo 
"Were walking in the garden green ; 

The belt around her etafely waist 
Cost Clerk Colvill of pounds fifteen. 

" O promise me now. Clerk Colvill, > 

Or it wiU cost ye muckle strife. 
Ride never by the wells of Slane, 
If ye wad live and brook your life." 
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CLBKK COLVILL, OE THE MERMAID. 193 

" Now speak nae mair, my lusty dame, 

Now apeak nae mair of ttat to me : w 

Did I ne'er see a fair woman, 

But I wad sin with her fair body ? " 

He's ta'en leaye o' his gay lady, 
Nougiit minding what his lady said, 

And he's rode hy the wells of Slane, is 

Where washing was a bonny maid. 

" Wash on, wash on, my bonny maid, 

That wash sae clean your sark of ailk ; " 

" And wed fa' you, fair gentleman. 

Tour body's whiter than the milk." ao 



Then loud, loud cvfd the Clerk Colyill, 
" O my head it pains me sair ; " 
" Then take, Uien talie," the maiden said, 
" And frae my sarit you'll cut a gare." 

Then she's gi'ed him a little bane-knife. 
And frae her sark he cut a share ; 

She's ty'd it round his whey-white faee, 
But ay his head it aked mair. 

Then louder cry'd fie Clerk Colvill, 
" eairer, sairer akes my head ; " 
"And sairer, SMrer ever will," 

The maiden crya, " till you be dead." 
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194 CLERK COLVILL, OE THE MERMAID. 

Out th^n he drew his siining blade, 
Thinking to atici her where she stooc 

But she was vanish'd to a flsK, 
And swam far off, a fair mermaid. 

" mother, mother, braid my hair 5 
My lusty lady, make my hed ; 
O brother, take my sword and spear, 
For I have seen the false mermdd." 
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LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT. 



The hero of Ite first of the two following ballads 
would aeem to be an Elf, that of the second a Mk, or 
Merman, though the pimishment awarded to each of 
them in the catastrophe, sa the ballads now exist, is not 
consistent with their supernatural character. It is poa- 
able that in both instances two independent stories 
have been blended : but it ia eurioua that tie same 
intennixlure should occur in Noiise and German also. 
See Grundtyig's preface to Noekkens Svig, ii. p. 57. 
The conclusion in all these cases is derived from a 
ballad resembling Mat/ Colvin, vol. ii. p, 272. 

We have had the Elf-Knight introduced under the 
same circumstances at page 128; indeed, the first 
three or four stanzas are common to both pieces. 

Fair lady Isabel sits in her bower sewin" 

A^e as the gowans grow gay ; 
There she heard an elf-knight blawing his horn, 

The, first morning in May. 
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196 LADT I5AHEL AKD THE ELF-KNIGUT, 

" If I had yon hom Ihat I tear blawing," i 

Aye as ike ffowans grow gay ; 
" And yon elf-knight lo sleep in my bosom," 

The first morning in May. 

This maiden had Bcarc^ly these words spoken, 
Aye as the gowarts grow gay ; u 

Till in at her window tlie elf-knight has luppen, 
The first morning in May. 

" Its A very strange matter, fair maiden " said he. 

Aye as the gowans grow gay, 
"I canna' blaw my horn, bat ye call on me," ii 

The first morning in May. 

" But will ye go lo yon greenwood side," 

Aye as the gowans grow gay ? 
" If ye canna' gang, I will cause you to ride," 

The first morning in May. a 

He leapt on a horse, and she on another. 

Aye as Ike gowans grow gay ; 
And they rode on to the greenwood together, 

The first morning in May. 

" Light down, light down, lady Isabel," said he, as 

Aye as the gowans grow gay ; 
" We are come to the place where ye arc to die," 

The first morning in May. 
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I.ADT ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT. 197 

" Ha'e mercy, ha'e mercy, kind sir, oa me," 
Aye as the gowans grow gay ; m 

" Till aoce my dear father and mother I see," 
The first morning in May. 

" Seven king's-danghfers here hae I slain," 

Aye as the gowans grow gag ; 
" And ye shall he the eight o' them," ai 

The first morning in May. 

" sit down a while, lay your head on my knee," 

Aye as ike gowans grow gay ; 
" That we may hae some rest before that I die," 

Ths first morning in May. *! 

She stroak'd him sae fast, the nearer he did creep. 

Aye as the gowans grow gay ; 
Wi' a sma' charm she luO'd him fast asleep, 

Thefi/rst morning in May. 

Wi' his ain sword belt sae fast as she bao' him, (s 

Aye as the gowans grow gay ; 
With his ain dag-durk sae sair as she dang him, 

The first morning in May. 

" If seven kings' daughters here ye ha'e slain," 
Aye as the gowans grow gay, s> 

" Lye ye here, a husband to them a'," 
The first morning in May. 
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THE WATER O' WEAEIE'S WELL. 



Fkom Buehan's Ballads of the Norlh of Scotland, 
ji. 201. Repeated in Scottish Traditional Verdons of 
Ancient Ballads, Percy Society, xvii. 63. 

The three iiallada which follow, diverse as they may 
now appear, after undergoing successive corruptions, 
were priraariLy of the same type. In the first (which 
may be a compound of two ballade, like the preceding, 
the conclusion being taken from a stwry of the charac- 
ter oiMay Colvin in the next volume) the Merman or 
Kix may be easily recognized : in the second he is 
metamorphosed info the Devil ; and in the third, into 
a ghost. Full details upon the corresponding Scan- 
dinavian, German, and Slavic legends, are given by 
Grundtvig, in the prefece to Noetkens Sdg, Danmarke 
G. Folkeviser, ii. 57 : translated by Jamieson, i. 210, 
and by Monk Lewis, Taka of Wonder, No. 11. 

Theee came a bird out o' a bush, 

On water for to dine ; 
And sighing sair, says the king's daughter, 

" waes this heart o' mine ! " 

He's faen a harp into hia hand, f 

He's harped them all asleep ; 
Except it was the king's daughter, 

Who a« wink cou'dna get. 
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THE WATEH O' TVEARIE's WELL. 

He's luppen on his berry-brown steed, 
Taen her on behind himsell ; 

Then baith rade down to that water, 
That they ca' Wearie's well. 

" Wide in, wide in, my lady fair, 
Nae harm shall thee befall ; 

Aft times hae I water'd my steed, 
Wi' the water o' Wearic's well." 

The first step that she stepped in, 

She stepped to the knee ; 
And sighing eair, saya this lady fair, 

" This water's nae for me." 

" "Wide in, wide in, my lady feir, 
Nae harm shall thee befdl ; 

Aft times hae I water'd my steed, 
Wi' the water o' Wearie's well." 

The next step that she stepped in, 
She stepped lo the middle ; 

And sighing, says, this lady fair, 
" Pye wat my gowden girdle." 

" Wide in, wide in, my lady fair, 
Nae harm shall thee befall ; 

Aft times hae I water'd my steed, 
Wi' the water o' Wearie's well." 
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') THE WATEK O' WEAEIE'S WELL. 

The niest step that she stepped in, 

She stepped to the chin ; 
And sigMng, says, this lady fair, ai 

" Tliey shou'd gar twa loves twine." 

" Seven king's-dauglifecs Pve drown'd there, 
In the water o' Wearie's well ; 
And rU make you the eight o' them, 

And ring the common belL" * 



" Sin' I am standing here," she si 
" This dowie death to die ; 

Ae kiss o' your comely mouth 
I'm sure wou'd comibrt me." 



To kiss her cheek and chin ; 

She's taen him hi her arms twa, 

And thrown him headlang in. 

" Bin' seven king's daughters ye've d 

In the water o' Wearie's weU, 
rU make you hridegroom to them a', 
An' ring the bell myseH," 

And aye she warsled, and aye she swa 
TiO she swam to dry land ; 

Then thanked God most cheerfully. 
The dangers she'd ower came. 
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THE DAEMON LOVEE. 

Thia ballad mas eommunieated to Sir Walter Soott, 
(Minstrels;/, iii. 195,) by Mr. William Laidlaw, wio 
took it down from recitatioD. A fragment of the same 
legend, recovered by Motherwell, is given in the Ap- 
pendix to thia volume, and another version, in which 
the hero is not a damon, but the ghost of an injured 
lover, is placed directly after the present. 

The Devil (Auld Nick) here takes the place of the 
Merman (Nix) of the ancient ballad. See p. 198, and 
the same natural substitution noted in K. ti. H. — 
Mdrclien, 3d ed. iii. 253. 

" O WMEKE have you been, ray long, long love, 
This long seven years and more ? " — 

" I'm come to seek my former vows 
Te granted me before." — 

"0 hold your fongne of your former vovvs, s 
Por they will breed sad strife ; 
O hold your tongue of your former vows, 
For I am. become a wife." 



He tom'd him right and round about, 
And the tear bUnded his ee ; 
" I wad never hae trodden on Irish ground, 
If it bad not been for thee. 
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i02 THE DilMON LOVEE. 

" I might hae had a king's daughter, 
Fai', far beyond the sea ; 
I might have had a king's daughter, 
Had it not been for love o' thee," — 

" If ye might have had a king's daughter, 
Yer soil ye had to blame ; 
Ye might have taten the king's daughter, 
For ye kend that I was nane." — 

" O faulae are the vowa of womankind, 
But fair is their faulse bodie ; 
I never vrad hae troddcD on Irish ground, 
Had it not been for love o' thee." — 

" If I was to leave my husband dear. 
And my two babes also, 
what have you to take me to, 
If with you I should go ? " — 

" I hae seven ships upon the sea, 
The eighth brought rae to land ; 
With four-and-twenty bold marinera. 
And music on every hand." 

She has taken up her two little babes, 
Kisa'd them baith cheek and chin ; 
" fair ye weel, my ain two babea. 
For I'll never see you again." 
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THE D^MON LOVEE. 203 

Ste set Ler foot upon tlic ship, 

No mariners could slie behold ; 
But the sails were o' the taffetie, 

And the masts o' the beaten gold. « 

She had not sail'd a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 
Whea dismal grew his eounlenance, 

And drumlie grew his ee. 

The maata that were like the beaten gold, -a 

Bent not on the heaving seas ; 
But the sails, that were o' tie taffetie, 

Fill'd not in the east land breeze. — 

They had not.sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, m 

Until she espied his cloven foot, 
And she wept right bitterlie. 

"O hold your tongue of your weeping," says he, 
" Of your weeping now let me be ; 
I wiU show you liow the lilies grow ai 

On the banks of Italy." — 

" what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills, 

That the sun shines sweetly on ? " — 

" yon are the lulls of heaven," he said, 

" Where you will never win," — m 
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20i THE DiEMON LOVEK. 

" whaten a moiintaiii is yon," she said, 
" All so dreajy wi' frost and snow ? " — 

" yoa is the mountain of hell," he cried, 
" Where you and I will go." 

And aye when she tum'd her round about. 
Aye taller he seem'd for to be ; 

Until that the tops o' that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 



The clouds grew dark, and the wind grew 

And the levin flU'd her ee ; 
And waesome wail'd the snaw-wMte sprites 

Upon the gurlie sea. 

He strack the tap-maat wi' his hand. 

The fore-mast wi' his knee ; 
And he bralte that gallant ship in twain, 

And sank her in the sea. 



loud. 
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JAMES HERRIES. 

From Bnclian's BaUads of the NorSi ofScolland, (i. 314.) 
(See the preface to the last ballad but one.) 

" ARE ye my father, or are ye my mother ? 
Or are ye my brother John ? 
Or are ye James Herries, my first true love, 
Come back to Scotland again ? " 

" I am not your father, I am not your mother, 5 
Nor am I your brother John ; 
But I'm James Herries, your first true love. 
Come back to Scotland again." 

" Awa', awa', ye former lovers, 

Had far awa' frae me ; lo 

For now I am another man's wife, 
Te'Il ne'er see joy o' me." 

" Had I kent that ere I came here, 
I ne'er had come to thee ; 
For I might liac married the king's daughter, is 
Sae fain she ivou'd had me. 
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" I despised the crown o' gold, 
The yellow silt also ; 
And I am come to my true love, 
But with me she'll not go." 

" My husband he is a carpenter, 
Makes his bread on dry land, 
And I hae bora him a young son, — 
"Wi' you I wUl aot gang." 

" Tou muBt forsake your dear husband, 
Your little young son also, 
"Wi' me to sail the raging seas, 

Where the stormy winds do blow." 

" what hae you to keep me wi', 

If I should with you go ? 

If Pd forsake my dear husband. 

My little young son also ? " 

" See ye not yon seven pretty ships. 
The eigith brought me to land ; 
With merchandize and marinere, 
And wealth in every hand ? " 

She tum'd her round upon tlie shore, 
Her love's ships to behold ; 

Their topmasts and their mainyards 
Were cover'd o'er wi' gold. 
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JAMES HERRI 15 3, i 

Then she's gane to her httle young son, 
And kies'A him cheek and chin ; 

Sae has she to her sleeping husband, 
And dune the same to him. 

" sleep ye, wake ye, ray husband, 
I wish ye wake in time ; 
1 woadoa for ten thousand pounds, 
This (light yo knew my mind." 

She's drawn the shppers on her feet, 

Were cover'd o'er wi' gold ; 
Well lined within wi' velvet fine. 

To had her frae the cold. 

She hadna sailed upon the sea 

A league but barely three. 
Till she minded on her dear husband. 

Her little young sou t«e. 

" gin I were at land again, 
At land where I wou'd be. 
The woman ne'er shou'd boar the son, 
Shou'd gar me sail the sea," 

" hold your tongue, my sprightly llower. 
Let a' your mourning be ; 
111 show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks o' Italy." 
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She kadna s^led on the aea « 

A day but baiely ane, 
Till the thoughts o' grief came in her mind. 

And she lang'd for to he hame. 

" gentle death, come cut my breath, 

I may be dead ere mora ; " 

I may be buried irk Scottish ground, 
Where I was bred and born." 

" O hold your tongue, my lily leesorae thing, 
Let a' your mourning be ; 
But for a while we'll stay at Rose Isle, " 
Then see a far countrie, 

" Ye'se ne'er be buried in Scottish ground, 
Nor land ye's nae mair see ; 
I brought you away to punish you. 

For the breaking your vows to me. a 

" I sMd ye shon'd see the lilies grow 
On the banks o' Italy ; 
But ru let you see the fishes swim, 
In the bottom o' the sea." 



He reached his hand to 

Made a' the sails gae down ; 

And in the twinkling o' an e'e, 
Baith ship and crew did drown. 
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JAMES 

The fatal flight o' this wretchecl maid 

Did reach her ain coiintrie ; » 

Her tusband then distracted ran, 
And this lament made he : — 

" wac he to the ship, the ship, 
And wae be to the sea. 
And wae he to the mariners, w 

Took Jeanie Douglas frae me ! 

'•' bomij, bonny was my love, 
A pleasure to behold ; 
The very hair o' ray love's head 

Was hke the threads o' gold. ia> 

" O bonny was her cheek, her cheek. 
And bonny was her chin ; 
And bonny was the bride she was, 
The day she was made mine ! " 

*** The folio-wing stariKa? from a Tersion of this ballad 
Tinted at Philadelphia (and caJled The Souse Carpmierj 
■e given in Graliam's mmlraled Magadne, Sept. 1858. 
" I miglit liave married the king'a danghtar dearj " 

" YOQ might lia-so married her," cried she, 
" For 1 am married to a Honsa Carpenter, 
And a fine joung man is he." 

" Oh dry up yom: taara, my own true lore, 

And eeasfl your weeping," cried he; 
" For Boon you'll see your own happy home. 

On tha banlta of old Tennessee." 
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THE KKIttHT'S GHOST. 

From fiacfam's Bailors 0/ (fte North of Bcolland, (i. SK.) 

" There is a fashion in this Ijuid, 
And even come to this country, 
That every lady should meet her lord. 
When he is newly come frae sea : 

" Some wi' hawks, and some wi' hounds, « 

And other some wi' g&y monie ; 
But I will ga« myself alone, 

And set his young son on his knee." 

She's ta'en her young son in her arms, 

And nimbly waJk'd by yon sea strand ; » 

And there she spy'd her father's ship, 
As she was sailing to dry land. 

" Where hae ye put my ain gude lord, 
This day he stays sae far irae me ? " 

" If ye he wanting your ain gude lord, u 

A sight 0' him yell never see." 
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THE knight's ghost. 21 

"Was he brunf, or was lie shot? 
Or was he drowned in the sea ? 
Or what's become o' my ain gude lord, 

That he will ne'er appear to me ? " s 

" He wasna bnmt^ nor was he shot, 
Nor was he drowned, in the sea ; 
He was slain ia Dumfermlicg, 
A fatal day to you and me." 

" Come in, come id, my merry young men, i 
Come in and drink the wine wi' me ; 
And a' the better ye shall fare, 
For this gude news ye tell to me." 

She's brought them down to yon cellar, 

She brought them fifty steps and three ; at 

She bided wi' them the beer and wine, 
Till they were as drunk as drank could be. 

Then she has lock'd her cellar door, 
For there were fifty steps and three ; 
" Lie there wl' my sad malison, se 

For this bad news ye've tauld to me." 

She's ta'ea the keys intill her hand. 
And threw them deep, deep in the sea ; 
" Lie there wi' my sad malison. 

Till my gude lord return to me." « 
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aia THE KNIGHTS GHOST. 

Then, she sat down in her own room, 
And HOiTow kll'd her fast aaleep ; 

And up itfitarts her own gude lord. 
And even at that M/s feet. 

" Take here the keys, Janet," he says, 
" That ye threw deep, deep in the sea ; 
And ye'U relieve my merry young men, 
For they've nane o' the swick o' me. 

" They shot the shot, and drew the stroke, 
And wad in red bluid to the knee ; 
Nae sailora mair for their lord coud do, 
Nor my young men they did for me." 

" I hae a queation at yon to ask, 
Before that ye depart frae me ; 
Tom'U teU to me what day Til die, 
Ajid what day will my huria! be ? " 

" I hae nae mfur o' God's power 
Than he has granted unfo me ; 
But come to heaven when ye will, 
There porter to you I will be. 

" But ye'U be wed to a finer knight 
Than ever was in my degree ; 
Unto him yell hae children nine. 
And six o' (hem will be ladies free- 
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THE WIFE or usher's "WELL, 

" The other three will he bold young mi 
To flght fop king antJ countrie ; 

The ane a duke, the second a knight, 
And third a laird o' lands sae free." 



THE WIFE OF USHER'S WELL. 

Miasti-eli^j of ffie ScollM Jiorder, iii. 268, 

That the repose of the dead is disturhed by the im- 
moderate grief of those diey have left behind thorn, is 
a belief which finds frequent expression in popular 
ballads. Obstinate sorrow rouses them from their 
grateful slumber; every tear that is shed for liiem 
wets their shroud ; they can get no rest, and are com- 
pelled to re^it the world they would fain forget, to 
rebuke and forbid the mourning that destroys their 
peace. 

" Ice-cold and bloody, a lead-weight of sorrow, falls on my 

breast eiioh tear that yon shed," 
Bays the ghost of Helgi in the Edda to his lamenting 
wife (Selgak. Hundingsb. II.) The same idea is found 
in the German ballad, Der FonoiriA, Erk'a Liederhort, 
No. 4S, 46 a, and in various tales, m Das TodUnhemd- 
chen, (K. u. H. Marclten, Ho. 109, and note), etc. In 
hte manner Sir Aage, in a well-known Danish ballad 
(Grnndtvig, No. 90), and the corresponding Sorgens 
Mdffl, Svenska F. V., No. 6. 
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314 THE wim OF usHEE'a wrll. 

" Every time thou waapeat for me, 
Thy hflBrt matest sad, 
Then all within, my coffin stands fuil 
Of olottod biood." 

Karely is the silence of the grave broken &r pur- 
poses of consolation. Yet some cases there are, as in 
a Lithuanian ballad cited by Waclcemagel, Altd. BlSt- 
ter, i. 176, and a Spanish ballad noticed by Tatvj, 
Versuch, p. Ul. The present ballad seems to belong 
to the latter daas rather than die former, but it is so 
imperfect that its true character cannot be detennined. 

Chambers maintains, we think erroneously, that this 
ballad is a fragment of The Clerk's Tiva Sons o' Ow- 
sen/ord. See the second volume of (his collection, 



There lived a wife at Usher'a Well, 
And a wealtty wife was she, 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o'er the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 
When word came to the earline wife, 

That her three sons were gane. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 
When word came to the earline wife. 

That her sons she'd never see. 
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THE wn'G OF tjshek's well. 

" I wish the wmd may never cease, 
!Nor flshea in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hamc to mc, 
In earthly flesh and blood." — 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carlino wife's three sons came han 
And their hats were o' the hirk. 

It Eeifhec grew in sykc nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony shongh ; 
But at the gates o' Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 



" Blow up the fire, my maidens ! 
Bring water from the well ! 
For a' my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well." — 

And she has made to them a bed. 
She's made it large and wide ; 

And she's ta'en her mantle her ahout. 
Sat down at the hed-side. 
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' usher's well. 



Up then crew the red red coek, 

And up and crew the gray ; 

The eldest to tie youngest s&id, 

" 'Tis time we were away." — 

The cock he hadiia craw*!! hut once, 

And clapp'd his wings at a', 
Whan the youngest to the eldest said, 
" Brother, we must awa. — 

"The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 
The channerjn' worm doth chide ; 
Gin we be mist out o' our place, 
A swr pain we maua bide. 

" Fare ye weel, my mother dear ! 
Fareweel to barn and byre ! 
And fare ye wcel, the bonny lass, 
That kindles my mother's fire." 
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THE SUFFOLK MIRACLE : 

Or, a relation of a young man, who, a month after his 
death, appeared to his sioeeOteart, and carried her on 
TtOTseback behind him for forty mUes in two hours, 
and was never seen after but in his ffrave. 

From A Collectiem of Old Ballads, 1 266. In Mxife'a 
Pictorial Booh of Ancient Ballad Poetry (p. 468) is a 
copy irom a broadade in the Koxbnrghe colleetioi!. 

The Suffolk Miracle has an external resemblance to 
several noble ballads, but the likeness does not extend 
below the surface. It is possible that we have here 
die residuum of an old poem, from which all the 
beauty and spirit have been exhaled in the course of 
tradition ; but as the ballad now exists, it is a vnlgar 
ghostrstory, withont any motive. Bfigarding the exter- 
nal form alone,, we may place by its ride the Breton 
ballad, Le Frh-e de Lait, in Villeraarqu^'s Chants Pop- 
ulaires de la Bretagne, vol i. No. 22 (translated by 
Miss Costello, Quart. Review, vol. 68, p. 76), flie E&- 
nwc ballad of Constantine and Arete, in Fauriel'a 
Chants Populaires de la Gr'ece Modeme, p. 406 (see 
Appendix), and the Servian ballad (related io the 
Komaic, and perhaps derived from it), Jelilza and her 
Brothers, Talvj, Voltilieder der Serben, i. 160, all of 
them among the most beautiful specimens in this kind 
of literature ; and also Biirger'a Lenore. It has been 
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once or twice most absurdly suggested that Lenore 
owed its existence to this Suffolk Miracle. The differ- 
ence, indeed, is not greater than between a " Chronicic 
Hbtory " and Macbeth ; it is however certain that Bur- 
ger's ballad is all his own, except the hint of the 
ghostly horseman and one or two phrases, which he 
took from the description of a Low German ballad. 
The editors of the Wfinderhom clium to give this bal- 
lad, vol. ii. p. 19. An equivalent prose tradilaon is 
well known in Germany. Most of the ballads relat- 
ing to the return of departed spirits are brought to- 
gether in an excellent article by Wackernagel in the 
AUdeutsche BiSiler, i. 174. 

A WONDER stranger ne'er was known 
Than what I now shall treat upon, 
In Suffolk there did lately dweU 
A farmer rich and known full well. 

He had a daughter fair and bright, 6 

On whom he placed his chief delight ; 
Her beauty was beyond compare, 
She wa.s both virtuous and fair. 



There was a young man living by, 
Who was so charmed with her eye, 
That he could never be at rest ; 
He was by love so much possest. 

He made address fo her, and she 
Did grant him love immediately ; 
But when her father came to hear, 
He parted her and her poor dear. 
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THE aUFFOLK MIKACLB. 

Forty miles distant was she sent, 
Unto his brother's, with intent 
That she should there so long remain, 
Till she had changed her micd again. 

Hereat this young man sadly grieved, 
But knew not how to be relieved ; 
He sighed and sobbed continually 
That his true love he could not aee. 

She by no means could to him send, 
"Who was her heart's espoused friend ; 
He sighed, he grieved, hut all in vain. 
For she c 



He mourned so much, that doctor's art 
Couid give no ease unto his heart. 
Who was so strangely terrified, 
That in short time for love he died. 

She that from him was sent away 
Knew nothing of his dying day, 
But constant stiD she did remnin. 
And loved the dead, although in vain. 

After he had in grave been laid 
A month or more, unto this roaid 
He came in middle of the night, 
Who joyed to see her heart's delight. 
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Her father's horse, which well she knew, 
Her mother's hood and safe-guaid too, 
He brought with him to testify 
Her parents order ho came hy. 

WMch when her unele understood, 
He hoped it would be for her good. 
And gave consent to her straightway, 
That with him she should come away. 

When she was got her love behind. 
They passed as swift as any wind, 
That in two hours, or little more, 
He brought her to her father's door. 

But as they did this great haste make, 
He did complam his head did afce ; 
Her handkerchief she then took out, 
And tied the same his head about. 

And unto him she thus did say: 
" Thou art as cold as any clay j 
When we come home a fire well have ; " 
But httle dreamed he went to grave. 

Soon were they at her father's door. 
And after she ne'er saw Lim. more ; 
"I'll set the horse up," then he said, 
And there he left this harmless maid. 
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THE SUFFOLK mieaclt:. 22 

She knocked, and Btraight a man he cried, 
" Who's there ? " " 'Tis I," she then replied 5 
Who wondred much her voice to hear, 
And was possessed with dread and fear. 

Her ftither he did tell, and then 

He stared like an afiiighted man : 

Down stairs he ran, and when he see her, 

Cried out, "My child, how cam'st thou here?' 

" Pray, sir, did you not send for me," 
By such a messenger ? said she ; 
Which made his hair stare on his head, 
As knowing well that he was dead. 

" Where is he ? " then to her he said ; 
" He's in the stable," quoth the maid, 
" Go in," said he, " and go to bed ; 
'Til see the horse well httered." 

He stared about, and there could he 
No shape of any mankind see. 
But found his horse all on a sweat ; 
Which made him in a deadly fret. 

His daughter he said nothing to, 
Nor none else, (though full well they knew 
That he was dead a month before,) 
For fear of grieving her full sore. 
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Her father to the father went 
Of the deceased, with full intent 
To tell him what his daughter said; 
So both came back unto this maid. 

They ask'd her, and she still did say 
'Twas ho that then brought her away ; 
"Which when they heard they were amazed, 
And on each other strangely gazed. 

A handkerchief she said she tied 
About his head, and that they tried ; 
The sexton they did speak unto, 
That he the grave would then undo. 

Affrighted then they did behold 

His body turning into mould, 

And though he had a month been dead, 

This handkerchief was about hia head. 

This thing unto her then they told, 
And the whole truth they did unfold i 
She was thereat so terrified 
And grieved, that she quickly died. 

Part not true love, you rich men, then ; 
But, if they be right honest men 
Tour daughters love, give them their way, 
For force oft breeds their lives decay. 
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SIR B,OLAND. 



This fragment, Motherwell tells us, was communi- 
cated to Mm by an ingenious friend, who remembered 
having heard it sung in his j-outh. He does not vouch 
for its antiquity, and we have Kttle or no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a modern compoalljon. 



Whan he cam to his ain luve's bouir, 

He tirled at the pin. 
And sac ready was his fair fause luve 

To rise and let him in. 

" welcome, welcome, Sir Roland," she says, 

" Thrice welcome thou art to me ; a 

For this night thoa wilt feast in my secret 

And to-morrow we'll wedded be." 
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I Sm KOLASD. 

" This night is hallow-eve," he said, 
" And to-morrow is hallow-day ; 

And 1 dreamed a drearie dream yestreen, 
That has made my heart fu' wae. 

" I dreamed a drearie dream yestreen, 
And I wish it may cum to gude : 

I dreamed that ye slew my be«t gre 
hound, 
And gied me his lappered blude." 



"Unbuckle yourhelt, Sir Eoland," she said, 

" And set you safely down." 
« O your chamber is very dark, fair maid, 

And the night is wondrous Iowd." a 

" Yea, dark, dark is my secret bowir. 
And lown the midnight may be ; 

For there is none waking in a' this tower, 
Eut thou, my true love, and me." 



She has mounted on her true love's steed, ■- 

By tte ae light -o' the moon ; 
She has whipped him and spurred him, 

And i-oundly she rade frae the toun. 
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She hadna ridden a mile o' gate, 

Never a mile but are, su 

Wtan she was aware of a tall young man, 

Slow riding o'er the plain. 

She turned her to flie right about. 

Then to the left tum'd she ; 
But aye, 'tween her and the wan moonlight, 3» 

That tall knight did she see. 

And he was riding burd alane, 

On a horse as black as jet ; 
But tho' she followed him fast and fell, 

No nearer could she get. to 

" stop ! atop I young man," she said, 

" For I in dule am dight ; 
slop, and win a fair lady's luve, 

If you be a leal true knigHt." 

But nothing did the tall knight say, » 

And nothing did he blin ; 
Still slowly rode he on before, 

And fast she rade behind. 

She whipped her steed, she spurred her steed. 
Till hia breaat was all a foam ; » 

But nearer unto that tall young knight, 
By Our Ladye, she could not come. 
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I SIR KOLAND. 

" if you be a gay young kniglit. 

As well I trow you be, 
Pull tight your bridle reins, and stay 

Till I come up to thee." 

But notliirLg did that tall knigbt say, 

And no whit did lie blia, 
Until he reached a broad river's side, 

And there he drew his rein. 

" is this water deep," he said, 

" As it is wondrous dun ? 
Or it is sic as a saikless maid 

And a leal true knight may swim ? " 

" The water it is deep," she said, 

" As it is wondrous dun. ; 
But it is sic as a saikless maid 

And a leal true knight may swim." 

The knight spurred on hia tall black steed, 
The lady spurred on her brown ; 

And fast they rade unto the flood, 
And fast they baith swam down. 

" The water weets my lae," she said, 
" The water weets my knee ; 

And hold up my bridle reins, sir knight, 
For the sake of Our Ladye." 
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" If I would help thoe now," he said, 

For I've sworn Qeir totrust afeirmay'sw( 
Tin the water weets her ehin." 

" the water weets my waist," she said, 

" Sae does it weet my skin ; 
And my aching heart rins round about, 

The burn maks sic a din. 

" The water is wasing deeper stjli, 

Sa« does it wax mair wide ; 
And aye the farther that we ride on, 

Farthei' off is the other side. 

" O help me now, thou false, false knight, 

Have pity on my youth ; 
For now the water jawes owre my head, 

And it gurgles in my mouth." 

The knight turned right and round about, 

AU in the middle stream, 
And he stretched out his head to that My, 

But loudly she did scream. 

" this is hallow-morn," he said, 

" And it is your bridal day ; 
But sad would be that gay wedding, 

If bridegroom and bride were away. i 
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I SIE ROLAND. 

'■ And ride on, ride ob, proud Margai'et I 
Till the water comes o'er your bree ; 

For the bride maun ride deep, and deeper yet, 
Wha rides this ford wi' me. 

"Turn round, turn round, proud Margaret! 

Turn ye round, and look on me ; w 

Thou hast killed a true knight under trust, 

And his ghost now links on with thee." 
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FRAGMENT OF THE BALLAD OF KING AR- 
THUE AND THE KING OF CORHWALL. 

Feinted from tte celebrated Percy MS. in Mad- 
den'a Sip- Gawayne, p. 275. The editor has added the 
folIoniDg note. 

" Ic has no title, and tiio first line has been cut away 
by the ignorant binder to whom the volume was in- 
toieted, but both are supplied from the notice given 
of the ballad in the Dissertation prefixed to vol. iii. of 
the Reliques, p. xxxvii. Dr. Percy has added in the 
margin of the MS. those words : " To the beet of my 
remembrance, this was the first line, before the binder 
cut it," The poem is very imperfect, owing to the 
leaves having been half lorn away to light fires (I) as 
the Bishop tells as, but I am bound to add, previous 
to its coming into his possession. The story is so an- 
gular, that it is to be hoped an earlier and complete 
copy of it may yet be recovered. On no account peiv 
haps is it more remarkable, than the &ct of its close 
imitation of the famous galis made by Charlemi^e 
and his companions at the court of King Hugon, which 
are first met with in a romance of the twelfth century, 
puMished by M. Michel from a MS. in the BrilJEh Mu- 
seum, 12mo., London, 18S6, and transferred at a later 
period to the prose romance of Galien Retkori, printed 
by Yerard, fol., 1500, and often afterwards. In the 
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233 FRAGMENT OF THE BALLAD OP KING 

absence of other e^ideace, it ia to bii presumed tliat 
ihe author of the ballad borrowed from the printed 
work, substituting Arthur for Charlemague, Gawayne 
fbr Oliver, Tristram for Roland, ete., and embellishing 
his story by converting King Hugon's spy into a " lodly 
feend," by whose agency the gabs are accomplished. 
It is further worthy of notice, that the writer seems to 
regard Arthur as the sovereign of Little Britain, and 
alludes to an intrigue between the King of Cornwall 
and Queen Gtienever, which is nowhere, as far aa 
I recollect, Iiinted at in the romances of the Kotmd 
Table." 



" Comb here my cozen, Gawain, so gay ; 

My sisters sonne be yee j 

For you shail see one of the fairest Round Tables, 

That ever you see with your eye." 

Then bespahe [the] Lady Queen Guenever, a 

And these were the words said sbee ; 
"I know where a Bound Table is, thou noble hlng, 
Is worth thy Round Table and other sueh three. 

"The tresde that stands nnder this Round Table," 

she said, 
" Loive downe to the mould, w 

It is worth thy Round Table, thou worthy king, 
Thy halls, and all thy gold. 

" The place where this Eound Table stands in. 
It is worth thy castle, Ihy gold, thy fee ; 
And all good Litle Britaine," — is 

" Where may that table be, lady ? " quoth hee. 
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" Or -where rcny all that goodly Imilding be ? " 
"You shall it seeko," shee aayd, " till you it find. 
For you aliall never gett more of me." 

Then bespake him noble King Arthur, 20 

These were the words said hee ; 
" lie make mine avow to God, 
And alsoe to the Trinity, 

" lie never sleepe one night, there as 1 doe another, 
Till that Bound Table I see ; as 

Sir Marramiles and Sir Tristeram, 
Fellowea that ye shall bee. 

" Weele be clad in palmers weede, 

rive patmera we will bee ; 

There is noe outlandish man will us abide, ■» 

Nor will us come nye." 

Then they rived east and they rived west. 

In many a strange country. 

Then they travelled a litle further. 

They saw a battle new aett ; an 

" Now, by my faith," sales noble King Arthur, 

[Half a page is here torn a'u>ay.'\ 

But when he came that castle to. 

And to the palace gate, 

Soe ready was ther a proud porter, 

And met him soone therat. ta 
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Sbooes of gold the porter had on, 
And all his other rajroent waa unto the same ; 
" Now, by my &iith," sales noble King Arthur, 
" Yonder is a minion sw^no." 

Then bespake noble King Arthur, 
These were the words says hee ; 
" Come hither, thou proud porter, 
I pray thee come hither to me. 

" I have two poor rings of my finger, 

The better of them He give to thee ; 

[To] tell who may be lord of this castle," he sai 

" Or who is lord in this cimtry ? " 

" Comewall King," the porter aayes, 

" There is none aoc rich as hee ; 

Neither in Christendome, nor yet in heathennet 

None hath soe much gold as he," 

And then bespake him noble King Arthur, 

These were the words aayes hee ; 

" I have two poore rings of roy finger. 

The better of them lie give thee. 

If thou wilt greete him well, Comewall King, 

And greete him well from me. 

" Pray him for one nights bdging, and two m< 

For his loye that dyed uppan a tree ; 
A hue gheating, and two meales meate, 
For his love that dyed uppon a tree. 

MS. 50, They better, 65, bue, mc. 
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AKTHOE AND THE KING OF CORNWALL. 235 

" A bue gliesling, and two mcales meate, 

For his lore that was of vir^n borne, 

And in the monimg that we may scape away, 

Either without scath or scorne." ro 

Then forth is gone this proud porter, 
As fast as he cold hje ; 
And when he came befor Corncwall King, 
He kneeled downe on. his knee. 

Sayes, " I have beene porter, man, at thy gate, w 

IHalfapage is wanting.'\ 

our Lady was borne. 

Then thought Cornewall King these pahuers had 
beene in Britti 

Then bespate him Cornewall King, 

These were tie words he said there : 

" Did you ever know a comely KiTig, a) 

His name was King Arthur ? " 

And Ihen bespake him noble King Arthur, 

These were the words said hee : 

" I doe not know that comly King, 

But once my selfe I did him see." aj 

Tten bespake Cornwall King againe, 

These were the words said he. 
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Sayes, " Seven jeere I was clad smd fett, 

In Litle Brittaine, in a bower ; 

I had a daughter hy King Arthurs wife. 

It now is called my flower; 

For King Arthur, that kindly cockward, 

Hath, none such in hia bower. 

" For 1 durst sweare, and save my othe, 

That same lady soe bright, 

That a man that were iaid on his death-bed 

Wold open his eyes on her to have sight." 

" Now, by my fiiith," sayes noble King Arthur, 

" And thate a full Mre wight I " 

And then heepake Comewall [King] agidne, 

And these were the words he said ; 

" Come hither, five or three of my knights, 

And feitch me downe my steed ; 

King Arthur, that foule cockeward, 

Hath none such, if he had need. 

" For I can ryde hun as far on a day, 
As King Arthur can doe any of his on three. 
And is it not a pleasure for a King, 
When he shall ryde forth on hia journey ? 

" For the eyes that beene in his head, 

They glister as doth the gleed ; " — 

" Now, by my faith," says noble King Arthur, 

[Halfapooe k wandng."] 
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No body 

But one thals learned to speake. 

Then King Arflinr to hia bed was brought, iis 

A greeived man was hee ; 

And aoe were all his fellowea with him, 

Froov him they thought never to flee. 

Then take they did that lodly boome, 

And under thrubchaiidlcr closed was hee ; lao 

And he was set by King Arihnrs bed-side, 

To heere theire talke, and Iheire eom'nye ; 

That he might come forth, and make proclamation. 
Long before it was day ; 

It was more for King Cornwalls pleasure, wi 

Then It was for King Arthurs pay. 

And when King Arthur on his bed was laid. 

These were the words said hee : 

" Ee make mine ayow to God, 

And alsoe to the Trinity, m 

That He be the bane of Cornwall Kinge 

Litle Brittidne or ever I see 1 " 

" It is an unadvised vow," sajes Gawaine the gay, 

" As ever king hard make I j 

But wee that beene five cliristian men, ii- 

Of the christen faith are wee ; 

And we shall fight against anoynted King, 

And all his armorie." 
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And then he spake him noble Artlinr, 
And these were the words said he : iio 

" Why, if thou be afraid, Sir Gawaine the gay, 
Gioe home, and drinke wine in thine owne country." 



And then hespake Sir Gawaine the gay, 
And these were the words said hee : 
" Nay, seeing you have made such a hearty vi 
Heere another vow make will I. 

"Be make mine avow to God, 
And alsoe to the Trinity, 
That I wUl have yonder faire lady 
To Litle BiiHaine mth mee. 

" lie hose her hourly to my hart, 
And with her He worke my will ; 

[^Halfapage is wanling,] 

These were the words sayd hee : 

" Eofor 1 wold wrestle with yonder feend. 

It is better be drowned in the sea," 

And then beapake Sir Bredbeddle, 
And these were the words said he ; 
" Why, I will wrestle with yon lodly feend, 
God ! my governor thou shalt bee." 

161,Inurt. 
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Then licspakc him noble Arthur, iso 

And these were the words said lie : 
" Wlat weapons wilt thou have, thou gentle knight ? 
I pray Ihee tell to me." 

He sayes, " Collen brand lie have in my hand, 
And a Millaine knife fast be my knee ; iflfi 

And a Danish axe faat in my hands, 
That a sure weapon I thinke wllbe." 

Then with hia Collen brand, that he had in his hand, 
The bunge of the truhchandler he burst in three. 
What that start out a lodly feend, ae 

With seven heads, and one body. 

The fyer towards the element flew, 
Out of his mouth, where was great plentie ; 
The knight stoode in the middle, and fought, 
That it was great joy to see. irc 

Till his CoIIaine brand brake in his hand. 
And his Millaine knife burst on his knee ; 
And then the Danish axe burst in his hand first, 
That a sur weapon he thought shold be. 

But now is the knight left without any weapone, leo 

And alaeke 1 it was the more pitty ; 

But a surer weapon then had he one, 

Had never Lord in Christentye ; 

And all was but one litle booke. 

He found it by the siAe of the sea. isb 
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He found it at the sea-aide, 
Wracked upp in a floode ; 
Onr Lord had written it with his hands, 
And sealed it with his bloode. 

[Half a page is ■laanting.'] 

" That thou doe iso 

But ly still in tiat wall of stone ; 

nil I have heene with noble King Arthur, 

And told him what I have done." 

And when he came to the King's ohamher. 
He cold of his cnrlesie ibs 

Saye, " Sleep you, wake you, noble King Arthur ? 
And OTer Jesus watch yee I " 

" Nay, I am not sleeping, I am waking," 

These were the words said hee : 

" For thee J have car'd ; how hast tliou fared ? a" 

O genfle knight, let me see." 

The knight wrought the King his booke. 

Bad him behold, reede, and see ; 

And ever he found it on the backside of the 

As noble Artliiir wold wish it to be. 201 

And then bespake him King Arthur, 
" Alas I thou gentle knight, how may this be. 
That 1 might see him in the same licknesse, 
That he stood unto thee ? " 
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And then bespaJce him the Greene Knight, aw 

These were the words said hee ; 

" If youie sfemd stifly in the battell Btronge, 

For I have won all the victory." 

Then heapake him the King ftgaine, 
And these were the words said hee : 21s 

" If we stand not slifly in this battell strong, 
Wee ai-e worthy to be hanged all on a tree." 

Then bespake him the Greene Knight, 

These were the words siud hee : 

Saies, " 1 doe coniure thee, thou fowle feend, sau 

In the same licknesse thou stood mito me." 

With that start out a lodly feend, 

With seven heads, and one body ; 

The fier towarde the element flaugh. 

Out of his mouth, where was greal pkntj. ™ 

The knight stood in the middle 

[nalfapage is wantinff.] 

the space of an houre, 

I know not what they did. 

And then bespake him the Greene Knight, 
And these were the words said he : m 

Saith, "I coniure thee, thou fowle feend, 
That thou feiteh downe the ateed that we see." 

And then forth is gone Burlow-beanie, 
As fast as he cold Me ; 

210. The Graene Knight is Sir Breflbeddle. 
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Aad feitch he did iliat Mre steed, i 

And came againe hy and bj. 

Then bespafce him Sir Marramile, 

And these were the words stud hee ; 

" Riding of this steed, brother Bredbeddle, 

The mastery belongs to me." i 

Marramiles tooke the steed to his hand, 
To ryd him he was full bold ; 
He cold noe more make him goe, 
Then a chili of three yeere old. 

He laid uppon him witb heele and hand, : 

With yard that was soe fell ; 
" Hclpe ! brother Bredbeddle," says Marramile, 
"For I thinke ho be the devill of heH. 

" Helpe I brother Bredbeddle," says Marramile, 
" Helpe 1 for Chrisfa pittye ; i 

For without thy help, brother Bredbeddle, 
He will never be rydden for me." 

Then beapake him Sir Bredbeddle, 

These were the words said he; 

" I coniure thee, thou EurloW-beane, ; 

Thou tell me how this steed was riddio in li 

country." 
He salth, " There is a gold wand, 
Stands in King Comwalls study windowe. 



MS. 246, sayed. 

MS. 253, p' me, i, e. pro or per. 

MS. 2S5, Burlow-leane. 
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" Let him tafee that wand in that windoiv, 

And atriko three strokea on that steed ; sm 

And then he will spring forth of his hand, 

As sparke doth out of gleode." 

Then bespake him the Greene Knight, 

[Ilalfapage h luanting.] 

A lowj blast 

And Uien bespake Sir Bredbeddle, aa 

To the fcend these words said hee : 

Says, " I eoniure thee, thou Burlow-bftanie, 

The powder-box thou feitoh me." 

Then forth is gone Burlow-beanie, 

As fest as he cold hie ; aro 

And feieh he did the powder-box, 

And came againe by and by. 

Then Sir Tristeram tooke powder forth of that box, 
And blent it with warme sweet milke ; 
And there put it unto the horne, as 

And swilled it about in that ilke. 

Then he tooke the horne in his hand, 

And a lowd blast he Hew ; 

He rent the horne up to the midst. 

All his fellowes this they know. m 
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Then bespake iim the Greene Kninhfc, 
Those were the wonig said he ; 
Saies. " I coniure tiiee, thou Bnrlow-beanie, 
That thou feitch me the sword that I see." 

Then forth la gone Burlow-heanie, an 

As fast as he cold hie ; 

Anil feiteh he did that fture sword, 

And came againe by and by. 

Then bespate him Sir Bredbeddle, 

To the Iring these words said he : sw 

" Tafee this sword in thy hand, thou noble King, 

For the vowee sake that thou made He give it thee ; 

And goe strike off King Cornewalls head, 

In bed where he doth lye." 

Then forth is gone noble King Arthur, k6 

As fast as he cold hye ; 
And sfrucken he hath King Cornwalls head, 
And came againe by and by. 

Ho put the haad upon a sivords point, 

[^TAc poem ierminaies here abrupllij-l 
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FRAGMENT OF CHTLD ROWLAND AND 
BURD ELLEN. 



le tliat this ballad should be the one 
quoted by Edgar in Kmg Lear, (Act iii. se. i :) 
" Child Eowland to the dark tower came." 

We ba^e extracted the &agment given by Jamieson, 
with tbe breaks in the story filled out, from JUustraiions 
of NorUiern AntiqiiilieBj'p. SSI ; and we have added his 
translation of the Danish ballad of Bosmer Hafmand, 
which exhibits a striking similarity to Child Rowland, 
from Popular Bdlads and Songs, ii. 202. The tale of 
the Bed Eiin, as g^ven in Chambers's Pop. Rkpnes of 
Scotland, p. fiC, haa much resemblance to Jamieaon's 
story, and, like it, is interspersed with verse. 

The occurrence of the name Merlin is by no means 
a sufficient ground ibr connecting this tale, ae Jamie- 
son would do, with the cycle of King Arthur. For 
Merlin, as Grundtvig has remarked (Folkeniser, ii. 79), 
did not originally belong to tha,t cycle, and again, his 
name seems to have been given in Scotland to any 
sort of wizaiii or prophet. 



[" KiKG Arthur's sons o' merry Carlisle] 
Were playing at the ba' ; 
And there was their sister Burd EIIcti, 
r the mida aniang them a'. 

" Child Kowland kick'd it wi' his foot. 
And keppit it wi' his knee ; 
And ay, as he play'd out o'er them a', 
O'ei' the kirk he gar'd it fiee. 
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" Bard Ellen round about the isle 

To seek the ba' is gane ; "i 

But they bade lang and ay langer, 
And ehe catnena back again. 

" They sought her east, they sought her west, 
They sought her up and down ; 
And wao were the hearts [in merry Carlisle,] U 
For she was nae gait found ! " 

At last her eldest brother went to the Warlock 
Merlin, (Myrddin W'yldl,) and asked if he knew 
where his sister, the fair Burd Ellen, was. " The 
fair Burd Ellen," said the Warluck Merlin, •' is carried 
away by the fairies, and is now in the castle of the 
king of Elfland \ and it were too bold an undertaking 
for the stoutest knight in Christendom to bring her 
back." " Is it possible to bring her back ? " said her 
brother, "and I will do it, or petTsJi in the attempt." 
" Possible indeed it is," said the Warluek Merlin ; 
" but woe to the man or mother's son who attempts 
it, if he is not well instructed befrt'ehand of what he 
IS to do 

Influenced no less by the glory of such an enter- 
prise than by the deare of rescuing hia sister, the 
brother of the fair Burd Eilen resolved to undertake 
the ad^ enture ; and atter proper instruotions from 
Meihn (which he tailed in observing,) ho set out on 
his perilous expedition. 

" But they bade lang and ay langer, 
Wi' dout and mickle maen ; 
And wae were the hearts [in meny Carlisle,] 
For he camena back again," '» 
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The second brother in like 
feileil in observing the 
Merlin ; a.ud 

" They bade lang and ay langer, 
Wi' roictle dout and maen ; 
And wae were the hearts [in merry Carlisle,] 
For he camena back again." 

Child Rowland, the youngest brother of the fair 
Burd Ellen, then resolved to go ; but waa strenuously 
opposed by the good queen, [Gwenevra,] who was 
afraid of losing all her ehildren. 

At last the good queem [GweneTra] gave him her 
consent and her blessing ; he giH on (in great form, 
and with all due solemnity of sacerdolal consecration,) 
his father's good claymore, [Excalibar,] that never 
struck in vain, and repEured to the cave of the Wai^ 
luck Merlin. The Wartuek Merlin gave bim all 
necessary instruetionB for his journey and conduct, 
the most important of which were, that he should kill 
every person he met with after entering the land of 
Fairy, and should neither eat nor drink of what was 
offered him in that country, whatever his hunger or 
thirst might be ; for if he tasted or touched in Elfland, 
he must remtdn in the power of the Elves, and never 
see mMdle eard again. 

80 Child Bowlaud set out on hjs journey, and trav- 
elled " on and ay farther on," till he came to where 
(as he had been forewarned by the Warlucfc Merlin,) 
he found the king of Elfland's horse-herd feeding his 
horses. 

" Canst thou tell me," said Child Rowland to the 
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liorsc-liei-d, " where tlio Icing of Elflaiid's casUe ia ? " — 
" I oaunot t«U thee " said the horse-herd ; " but go on 
a liUle farther, and thou wilt come to the cow-herd, 
and he, perhaps, may tell thee." So Child Kowlaiid 
drew the good claymore, [ExcaliiDar,] that never struufc 
itt vain, and hewed off (he head of the hoi-ae-herd. 
Child Rowland then went on a little farther, till he 
came to the king of EMand's cow-herd, who was feed- 
ing his cows. " Canst thou tell me," said Child Eow- 
land to the cow-herd, " where the king of Elfland's 
castle is ? " — "I cannot tell thee," said the cow-herd j 
" but go on a little farther, and thou wilt come to the 
sheep-herd, and he perhaps may tell thee." So Child 
Rowland drew the good claymore, [Excalibar,] that 
never struck in vain, and hewed off the head of the 
cow-herd. He then went on a little ferther, till he 
came to the sheep-herd. * » • • ^The sheep- 
herd, goat-herd, and sivine-herd are all, each in his turn, 
served in Ihe same manner ; and lastly he is referred to 
the Aen-MTffe.] 

" Go on yet a Kttle ferther," said the hen-wife, tiK 
thou come lo a round green hill siiriDunded with rings 
(lerraces) from the bottom to the lop; go round it 
three times viidershins, and every time say, " Open, 
door ! open, door ! and let me come in ; and the third 
tune the door will open, and you may go in." So 
Child Eowland drew the good claymore, [Excalibar,] 
that never struck in vain, and hewed off the head 
of the hen-wife. Then went he three times wider- 
shins round the green hill, crying, " Open, door! 
open, door ! and let me come in ; " and the third time 
the door opened, and he went in. 

It immediately closed behind him ; and he proceeded 
through a long pasisage, where the air was soft and 
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agreeably warm like a May eveiiiag, as is all the air 
of Elfland. The light was a sort of twilight or gloam- 
ing; but there were neither windows nor candles, and 
he knew not whence it earae, if it was not from the 
wails and roof, which' were rough, and arched like a 
grotto, and composed of a clear transparent rock, in- 
crusted with sheeps-sUver and spar, and various bright 
stones. At last he came to two wide and lofty folding- 
doors, wliich stood a-jar. He opened them, and en- 
tered a large and spacions hall, whose richness and 
brilliance no tongue can tell. It seemed to extend 
the whole length and height of the hill. The superb 
Gothic pillars by which the roof was supported, were 
so large and eo lolly, (sfud my seannachy,) that the 
pillars of the Chanry Kirk,* or of Pluscardin Abbey, 
are no more to be compared to them, than the Knock 
of Alves is to be compared to Balrinnes or Ben-a-chi. 
They were of gold and silver, and were fretted like 
the west window of the Chanry Kirk, with wreaths of 
flowers composed of diamonds and precious stones of 
all manner of beautiful colors. The key^^tones of the 
arches above, instead of eoafs of arms and other de- 
vices, were ornamented with clusters of diamonds in 
the same manner. And irom the middle of the roof, 
where the principal arehes met, was hung by a gold 
ch^n, an immense lamp of one hollowed pearl, per- 
fectly transparent, in the midst of whiuh was sus- 
pended a large carbuncle, that by the power of magic 
continually turned round, and shed over all the hall a 
clear and mild light like the setting sun ; but the hall 
was so large, and these daazh'ng objects so fiur removed, 

* The cathadral of Elgin naturally enough furnished sim- 
iles to a man who had never in his life been twenty mllea 
distant Irom it. 
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that tJicir blended raiilance oast no move than a pleas- 
ing luatre, and excited no more than agreeable sensa- 
tions in the eyes of Child Rowland. 

The furniture of the hall was suitable to its architec- 
ture ; and at the iartJier end, under a splendid canopy, 
seated on a gorgeous sofa of velvet, silk, and gold, and 
" kembing her yellow hair wi" a silver kemb," 

" There was his sister burd Elien ; a 

She stood up him before." 
Says, 

'■ ' Giod rue on thee, poor luukless fode ! 
What has thou to do here ? 

" 'And hear ye this, my youngest brither, 

Why badena ye at hame ? ao 

Had ye a hunder and thousand lives, 
Ye canna brook ane o' them. 

" And sit thou down ; and wae, wae 
That ever thou was born ; 
For come the Kiiig o' Elfland in, as 

Thy leeoam is forlorn ! ' " 

A long conversation then takes place ; Child Row- 
land tells her the news [of merry Carlisle,] and of his 
own expedition ; and concludes with the observation, 
diat, afler this long and feliguing journey to the castle 
of the king of Elfland, he is very hungry. 

Burd Ellen looked wistfully and mournfully at him, 
and shook her head, but said nothing. Ai;ting under 
the influence of a magic which she could not resist, 
she arose, and brought him a golden bowl full of bread 
and milk, which she presented to him with the same 
timid, tender, and anxious expression of solicitude. 
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Eememberine tic instructions of the Warluek Mer- 
lin, "Burd Ellen," said Child Rowland, "Iwill ndther 
taste nor touch till I have set thee free ! " Immedi- 
ately the folding-doors hurst open with tremendous 
violitnce, and in came the king of Elfland, 

"WUli'>,/,/«,ai,d/.m.' 

I smell lie blood of a Christian man ! 
Be he dead, be he living, wi' my brand 

I'll clash his hams frae his harn-pan ! ' " *> 

" Strike, then. Bogle of HeJl, if thou darest 1 " ex- 
claimed lie undauut<.-d Child Rowland, starting up, 
and drawing the good claymore, [Excalibar,] that 
never struck in vain. 

A fiirious combat ensued, and the king of Elfland 
waa felled to the ground; but Child Rowland spared 
him on condition that he should restore to him his two 
brothers, who lay in a trance in a corner of the hall, 
and his sister, the f^r burd Ellen. The king of 
Elfland then produced a small crystal phial, containing 
a bright red liquor, with which he anointed the lips, 
nostrils, eye-lids, ears, and finger-ends of the two young 
men, who immediately awoke as from a profound sleep, 
during which their souls had quitted their bodies, and 






■,j all four returned 



n triumph to [merry Carlisle.] 

Such was the rude outline of the romance of Child 
Rowland, a3 it was told to me when I was about seven 
or eight years old, by a country tailor then at work in 
my father's house. He was an ignorant and dull good 
sort of honest man, who seemed never to have ques- 
tioned the truth of what he related. Where the et 
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cmteras are put down, many curious particulars have 

been omitted, because I was afraid of being deceived 

by my memory, and substituting one tbing for another. 

It is right also to admonisli tlie reader, that the 

Warluclc Merlin, Cliild Rowland, and Burd Ellen, 

were tbe only names introduced ir 

tbat the others, inclosed witbiu brackets, a 

upon the authority of the locality given to the story 

by the menlion of Merlin. In eveiy other respect I 

have been ^ faithful as pos^ble. 
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ROSMER HAFMAND, 



THE MER-MAN ROSMER. 

The ballad of Rosmer is found in Danish, Swedieb, 
Faroish, and Noi'se. All the questions bearing upon 
its ori^n, and the relations of the various forma in 
which the stot7 exisfe, are amply discussed by Gnindf^ 
Tig, vo!. ii. p. 72. Tliree versions of the Danish bal- 
lad are giveu by Vedel, all of which Jamieson has 
tranelated. The following is No. 31 in Abrahamson. 

There dwalls a lady in Danmarck, 

Lady HMers lyle men her ca' ; 
And she's gar'd bigg a new castell, 

That shines o'er Daninarek a'. 

Her doehtor was stown awa frae her ; s 

She sought for bar wlde-whare ; 
But the mair she sought, and the less she fend,— 

That wirks her sorrow and eare. 

And she's gar'd bi^ a new ship, 

Wi' vanes o' flaming good, jo 

Wi' mony a knight and mariner, 

Sae stark in need bestow'd. 

She's followed her sons down to the strand, 

That chaste and noble Ire ; 
And wuU and waif for eight lang years w 

They sail'd upon the sea. 
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And eiglit years wull and waif they eail'd, 
O' months that seem'd sae lang ; 

Syne they aail'd afore a high casteli, 
And to the land can gang. 

And the young lady Svane lyle, 
In the bower that was the best, 

Sap, "Wharfrae cam thirfrem swiune, 
Wi' US this night to guest ? " 

Then up and spak her youngest brither, 
Sae wisely ay spak he ; 
" We are a widow's three poor aons, 
Lang wilder'd on the sea. 

" In Danmarck were we born and bred. 
Lady Killers lyle was our mither j 

We findna whare or whither." 

" In Danmarck were ye born and bred ? 
Was Lady HiUers your mither ? 
I can nae langer heal frae thee, 
Thou art my youngest brither. 

" And hear ye this, my youngest brither : 
Why bade na ye at hamo ? 
Had ye a hunder and thousand lives. 
Ye eanna brook ane o' them," 

She's set him in the weiost nook 

She in the house can meet j 
She's bidden him for the high God's sake 

Nouther to laugh ne greet. 
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Eosmer hame frae Zealand came, 
And he look on to bann : 
" I smell fu" wee!, by my right Land, 
That here is a Christian man." 

" There flew a bird out o'er the liouse, 
Wi' a man'a bane in his mouth ; 
He coDSt it in, and I caat it out. 
As fest as e'er I couth." 

But wiljly she ean Bosmer win ; 
And clapping him tenderly, 
" It's here is come my siatnr-son ; — 
Gin I lose him, I'll die. 

"It's here is come, my sister-son, 
Prae baith our fathers' land ; 
And I ha'e pledged him faith and trolli, 
That ye wiH not him bann." 

" And ia lie come, thy sister-son, 
Frae thy father's land to thee ? 
Then I will swear my highest aith, 
He's dree nae skaith frae me." 

'Twaa then tlio high king Rosmer, 

He ca'd on younkers twae : 

" Ye bid proud Svan6 lyle's eisfer-ison 

To the chalmer afore me gae." 



It was Svanfl lyle's 

Whan afore Rosmer he wan, 
His heart it qnook, and his body shook, 

Saa fley'd, he scarce dow stand. 
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Set bicfl upon his knee ; 
He clappit him sae luifsomcly, '• 

He turned baith blue and blae. 

And up and spak she, Svan^ lyle ; 
" Sir Eosmep, ye're nae to learn 
That your tea fingers arena sma, 

To clap sae iittle a bairn." so 

There was he till, the fifthen year, 
He green'd for hame and land : 
" Help me now, sister Svanfi lyle. 
To he set on the white sand." 

It was proud Lady Svane lyle, w 

Afore Kosmer can stand ; 
" This younker sae lang in the sea has been. 
He greens for hame and land." 

" Gin the younker sae lang in the sea has heon, 
And greens for hame and land, ^ 

Then I'll gie him a kiat m' goud, 
Sae fitting till his hand." 

" And will ye gi'e him a kist wi' goud, 
Sae fitting till his hand ? 
Then hear ye, my noble heartis dear, 95 

Te bear them baith to land." 

Than wrought proud Lady Svane lyle 

"What Eosoier little wist ; 
For she's fane out (he goud sae red, 

And laid hersel i' the kiat. ™ 
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He's ta'en the man upon 'his back ; 

The kist in bis mouth took he; 
And he has gane the lang way up 
Frae the bottom o' the sea. 

" Nom I ha'e borae thee to the land ; lo 

Thou seest bdlh sud and moon ; 
Kameua Lady Svane for thy highest God, 
I beg tbee as a boon." 

Eosmer sprang i' the saut sea out, 

And jawp'd it up i' the sky ; ii 

But whan he cam till the castcll in, 

Nae Svane lyle eould he spy. 

Whan he eame till the eastell in, 

Ss dearest awa was gane ; 
Like wood he sprang the caslell about, m 

On tte rook o' the black flintstane. 

Glad they were in proud Hillers lyle's house, 

Wi' welcome joy and glee ; 
Haroe to their friends her bairns were come, 

That bad lang been in the sea. i^ 
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TAM-A-LUJE, THB ELFIN KKiCHT, (See page 114.) 

From ScotUsh Traditimiarg Vei-BOm of Ancimt Sallads, Percy 



Take warnin', a' ye ladyes fair, 
That weargowd on your iair; 

Come never unto Charter-woods, 
For Tam-a-line he's there. 


Even about that knicht's middle 

0' siiler bells are nine ; 
Kae ane cornea to Charter-woods, 


And a 


may returns agen. 



Ladye Margaret sita in her bouir door, 

Sewing at her silken seam ; 
And she lang'd to gang to Charter woods, 

To pou the rosea green. 

She hadna pou'd a rose, a rose, 
Nor brakeo a branch but ane, 

Till by it came hiro true Tam-a-line, 
Says, " Layde, lat alane. 

" why pou ye the rose, the rose ? 

Or why brake ye the tree ? 

Or why come ye to Charter-woods, 

Without leave ask'd of me ? " 
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"I will pou tlie rose, the rose, 

And I will brake tie tree ; 

Cliarter- woods are a' my aio, 

PJl ask nae leave o' thee." 

He's taen her hy the milk-white liaad. 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; 

And laid her low on gude green wood, 
At her he spier'd nae leave. 

When he had got hia will o' her, 

His will as he had ta'en. 
He's ta'en her by the middle ama'. 

Set her to feet again. 

She turn'd her rieht and round about. 

To spier her true love's name, 
But naething heard she, nor naething saw, 

As a' the wooda grew dira. 

Seven daj^ she tarried there, 

Saw neither aun nor muin ■ 
At length, by a sma' glimmerin' lieht, 

Came thro' the wood her lane. 

When she came to her father's court. 

Was fine as ony qneen ; 
But when eight raonthg were past and gane, 

Got on the gown o' green. 

Then out it speaks an eldren knieht, 4 

As he stood at the yett ; 
Our king's dochter, she gaes wi' bairn, 

And we'll get a' the wyte." 
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•> hand yow tongue, ye eldren man 

And bring me not Wahame;^ 

Although that I do gang wi' ^airn, 



"iese naewaya gi 



t the blamD. 



" Were my love but an eartUy u 

A3 he's an elfln knicht, 

I wadna gie my am true luve, 

■Pnr a' that's in my eioht." 



LS her brither dear, 
He meant to do her harm, 
" There is an herb in Cbarter-wooda 
Will twine you an' the bairn." 



Then o 



She's taen her mantle her about, 

HerooIfFerbytheband; 
And ahe is on to Charter-woods, 

Aa fast as she coud gang. 

She hadna pond a rose, a rose, 
Nor braken a branch but ane, 

TiU by it came him, Tam-a-Line, 
Says, " Ladye, lat alane." 

" 1 why pou ye the pile, Mai^aret, 

The pile o' the gravil green, 

For to destroy the bonny bairn 

That we got us between ? 

" O 1 why pou ye the pile, Mai^aret, 

The pile o' the gravil gray. 

For to destroy the bonny bairn 

That we got in our play ? 
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" For if it be a kcaye baira, 
He's heir o' a' my land ; 
But if it be a lass bairn, 

In red gowd she shall gang." 

"If my luve were an earthly man, 
As he's an elfin grey, 
1 coud gang bound, luve, for your sake, 
A twalmonth and a day." 

" Indeed your luve's an earthly man, 
The same aa well as thee ; 
And lang I've haunted Charter-woods, 
A' for your fair bodie." 

" ! toll me, tell me, Tam-a-Line, 
O I tell, an' tell me true ; 
Tell me this nicht, an' mak' nae lee, 
What pedigree are you f " 

"Oil hae been at gude church-door, 
An' I've got Christendom ; 
I'm the Earl o' Forbes' eldest son, 
An' heir ower a' his land. 

■' When I was young, o' three years old, 
Muckle was made o' me ; 
My stepmlther put on my claithes, 
An' ill, ill, sained she me. 

" Ae fatal morning I gaed out. 
Dreading nae injnrie ; 
And thinking lang, fell soun asleep, 
Beneath an apple tree. 
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» Then by it came the Elfin Queen, 
And Iiud her hand on me ; 
And from tiat time since e'er I mind, 
Pye been in her companie. 

" Elfin it's a bonny place, 

In it fain wad I dwell; 
But aye at Ilka seven years' end, 

Tbey pay a tiend to hell, 
And I'm aae fou o' flesh an blude, 

I'm sair fear'd for myselL" 

" tell me, tell me, Tam-ar^Line, 
O tell, an' tell me true ; 
Tell me this nicht, an' mak' nae lee. 
What way III borrow you ? " 

" The mom is Hallowe'en nicht, 
The Elfin court will ride, 
Through England, and thro' a' Scotland, 
And througli the warld wide. 

" fhey begin at sky sett in. 
Bide a' the evenin' tide ; 
And she that will her true love borrow. 
At Mies-cross wJU him bide. 

" Ye'U do ye down to Miles-cross, 
Between twall hours and ane ; 
And full your hands o' holie wafer, 
And cast your compass roun'. 

" Then the first ano court that comes you til 
la published king and queen ; 
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TAM-A-LINE. 

The neist ane court that comes you till, 
It is maidens mony ane. 

" The neist ane court that comes you till, 
la footmen, grooms, and ec[uiree ; 
The neist ane court that eomes you till, 
Is knicLte ; and TU be there. 

" I Tam-a-Line, on milk-white steed, 
A gowd star on my crown ; 
Because I was an earthly knicht, 
Got that for a renown. 

" And out at my steed's right nostril. 
He'll breathe a fiery flame ; 
Ys'll loot you low, and sain yoursel, 
And ye'l! be bnsy then. 

" Ya'U tak' my horse then by the head, 
And lat the bridal fa"; 
The Queen o" Elfin she'll cry out, 
' True Tam-a-Line's awa'. 

" Then 111 appear into your arms 

Like the wolf that ne'er wad tame ; 
Ye'll haud me fast, Jat me not gae, 
Case we ne'er meet again. 

" Then Til appear into your arms 
Like fire that burns sae bauld ; 
Ye'H haud me fast, lat me not gae, 
I'll be as iron cauld. 
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TAM-A-LINE. 

Ye'U liaud me fast, lal me not gae, 
I am your warld's maite. 

" Then I'll appear into your arms 
Like to Che deer sae wild ; 
Yell haud me fiisf, lat me not gae, 
And 111 father your child. 

" And I'll appear into your arms 
Like to a silken string ; 
Ye'U haud me fast, lat me not gae, 
Till ye see the fair momm'. 

" And I'll appear info yotir arms 
Like to a naked man ; 
Ye'U haud me feat, lat me not gae, 
And wi' you I'll gae hame." 

Then she has done her to Miles-croas, 
Between twal hours an' ane ; 

And filled her hands o' holie water. 
And kiest her compass roan'. 

The Drst ane court that came her till. 
Was published king and queen ; 

The niest ane court that came her till, 
Was maidens mony ane. 

The niest ane court that came her IJU, 
Was footmen, grooms, and sc[uires ; 

The niest ane court that came her till, 
Was kniehCs ; and he was there '. 
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Because he was an earthly man, 
Got that for a renown. 

And out at the ateed's right nostril^ 
He breatU'd a fiery flame ; 

She loots her low, an' sains hersel, 
And she was busy then. 

She's taen the horse then by the head, 

And loot the bridle fa'; 
The Queen o' Elfin she cried out,— 
" True Tam-a-Line's awa'." 

" Stay still, true Tam-a-Line," she says, 

" Till I pay you your fee ; " 
" His father wants not lands nor rents, 
He'll ask nae fee frae thee." 

" Gin I had kent yestreen, yestreen, 
What I ken wee! the day, 
I shou'd hae taen your fu' fause heart, 
Gien you a heart o' clay." 



Then he a] 

Like the wolf that ne'er wad t; 
She held hun 6at, lat him not gai 

Case they ne'er met again. 

Then he appeared into her arms 
Like the fire burning bauld ; 

She held him fast, lat him not gs 
He was as iron eauld. 

And be appeared into her arms 
Like the adder an' the snake ; 
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TAH-A-LINE. 



And he appeared into her arma 

Like to the deer sae wild ; 
She held him fast, lat Mm not gae, 

He's &ther o' her child. 

And he appeared into her anus 

Like to a silken string ; 
She held him last, lat him not gae. 

Till she saw fair mornin'. 

And he appeared into her arms 

Like to a naked man ; 
She held him fest, lat him not gae, 

And wi' her he's gane hame. 

These news hae reach'd thro' a' Scotland, 

And far ajont the Tay, 
That ladye Margaret, our king's dochtor. 

That nicht had gain'd her prey. 

She borrowed her love at mirk midnicht, 
Bare her young son ere day ; 

And though ye'd search the warld wide, 
Yell nae find sic a may. 
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Inm fragment was tafcen down from the n 
of an old womaji. Maidment's Nev> Book of Old Bal- 
lads, p. 54. 



ALL you ladies young and gaj 
Who are so sweet and feir. 

Do not go into Chaster's wood. 
For Tomlinn will he there. 



Fair Margaret sat in her bonny hower, 

Sewing her silken seam, 
And wished to he in Chastci^'a wood, 

Among the leaves so green. 

She let the seam fall to her foot, 

The needle to her tee, 
And she has gone to Chaster's wood, 

As iast as she couhl ga 
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When she began to pull thp flowers ; 

She puH'd both red and green ; 
Then by did come, and by did go, 

Said, " Fair maid, let abene I 

" O why pluck you tiie flowers, lady, 
Or why climb you the tree ? 

Or why come yc to Chaster's wood, 
Without the leave of me ? " 

"01 will pull tte flowers," she said, 
" Or I will break the tree ; 

For Chaster's wood it is my own, 
I'll ask no leave at thee." 

He took her by the milk-while hand, 
And by the grass-green alceve ; 

And laid her down upon the flowers. 
At her he ask'd no leave. 

The lady blush'd and sourly frown'd, 
And she did think great shame ; 

Says, " If you are a genfcman, 
You will tell mo your name." 

" First they call me Jack," he stud, 
" And then they call'd me John ; 

Bat Mnce I liv'd in the Fairy court, 
Tomlinn has always been my name. 

" So do not pluck that flower, lady. 
That has these pimples gray ; 

They would destroy the bonny babe 
That we've gotten in our play." 
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" O tell fo me, Tomlmn," she said, 

Was you ever at a good church door, 
Or got you ohriatendom ? " 

"01 have been at good church door, u 

And oft her yetta within ; 
I was the Laird of Foulis's son, 

The heir of all his land. 

" But it fell once upon a day, 

As hunting I did ride, so 

As I rode east and west yon hill. 

Then woe did me belide. 

" O drowsy, di-owsy as I was, 

Dead sleep upon me fell ; 
The Queen of Faiiica she was there, as 

And took me to hersel. 

"The morn at even is Hallowe'en, 

Our Piury court will ride, 
Through England and through Scotiand both, 

Through all the world wide ; oo 

And if that ye would me borrow, 

At Bides Cross ye may hide. 

" You may go into the Miles Moss, 

Between twelve hours and one ; 
Take holy water in your hand, bs 

And east a compass round. 

" The flrat court that comes along, 
YouT let them all pass by ; 
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The nest court tJiat comes along, 
Sdnte them reveTenliy. 

" The next court that comes along, 
Is clad JQ robes of green ; 

And it's the head court of fhcm all, 
For in it rides the Queen. 

" And I upon a milt-white steed, 
With a gold star In my crown ; 

Because I am an earthly man, 
Tm next the Queen in renown, 

" Then seine upon me ■with a spring, 
Then to the ground III &■ ; 

And then youll hear a rueful cry, 
That Toralinn is awa'. 

" Then 111 grow in your arms two, 

Lite to a savage wild ; 
But hold mo fest, let me not go, 

Tm fether of your child. 

" 111 grow into your arms two 
Like an adder, or a snake ; 

But hoU me fest, let me not go, 
I'll be your earthly maik. 

" m grow into your arms two 

Like ice on frozen lake ; 
But hold me fast, let me not go. 

Or from your goupen break. 
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" I'll grow icto your arms two, 
Like Iron in strong fire ; 

But hold me fiist, let me not go, 
Then you'll have your deare." 

And its next night inlo JEles Mosa, 
Fair Margaret has gone ; 



There's holy water in her hand, 
She casts a eompaas round ; 

And presently a Fairy band 
Comes riding o'er the mound. 



This seems to be the most appropriate c 
for a short fragment from Maldment's NorOi Countrie 
Garland, (p, 21.) It was taken down from the recita- 
tion of a lady who had heard it sung in her childhood. 



BUED ELLEN" AND YOUNG TAMLANE. 

Bdrd Ellen sits in the bower windowe, 

Wiih a doiMe laddy dotible, and for the double dow, 

Twisdng the red "lit and the blue, 
With the douUe rose and the Ma>j-ltay. 
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a72 BUED ELLEN AND YOUNG 

And whiles she twisted, and whiles she twaa, 

WilTi a double, &a. 
And whiles the tears fell down amaog, 

With tJte double, &c. 

Till once there by cam young Tamlanc, 

Wm a double, &c. 
" Come light, oh light, and rock your young sc 
WiOi the double, &c. 

" If you winna rock him, you may let him rair. 

wm a douUe, &c. 
For I hae roctit my share and mair." 

WJih the do»file, &c. 



Young Tamlanc lo the seas he's gane, 

With a double laddy double, and for the dottle di 

And a' women's curse in his company's gane. 
With the double rose and the & 
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ALS Y YOD ON AY MOUNDAY. (See p. 196,) 

In the manuscript from which these verses are 
taken, they forra the preface to a long strain of in- 
comprehensible prophecies of the fame descriptioii aa 
thoso which are appended to Thomas of Ersyldoune. 
Whether the two portions belong together, or not, 
(and it will be seen that they are ill enongh jomed,) 
the first alone requires to be cited here for the purpose 
of comparison with the Wee Wee Man. Tlie whole 
piece has been twice printed, first by Finlay, in his 
Scottish Ballads, (ii. 163,) and afterwards, bya person 
who was not aware that he had been anticipated, in 
the Eetrospeclive ReoiEw, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 32S. 
Both texts are in places nearly unintelligible, and are 
evjdentiy full of errors, part of which we must ascribe 
to the incompetency of Ihe editors. Finlay's is here 
adopted as on the whole the best, but it has received 
a few corrections from the other, and one or two con- 
jectural emendations. 

Als y yod on ay Mounday 

Bytwene Wyltinden and Wall, 
The ane after brade way, 

Aj litel man y mette with alle, 
The leste yat ever y, sathe to say, « 

Oither in howr, oither in lialle ; 
His robe was noithor grene na gray, 

Bot alle y t was of riche paOe. 
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On me he eald, and bad me bide ; 

Well stille y stode ay litel space ; 
Fra Laneheatre lie parke ayde 

Yeen he eome, we! feJr hia pase. 
He hailsed me with mikel pride ; 

Ic haved wel mykel ferfy wat he was; 
I Btude, — " We! mote the betyde, 

That litel man with large face." 

I beheld that litel man 

Bi the strete als we gon gae ; 
Hia herd was ayde ay lai^e span, 

And glided als the fether of pae ; 
His heved was wyte als oiiy awan, 

His hegehen was gret and grai als so ; 
Bvuea lajige, wel I the can 

Merk it to fize inches and mae, 

Armes soort, for sothe I saye, 

Ay span seemed thaem to bee : 
Handes brade vytoiiten nay, 

And fingeres lange, he acheued me. 
Ay stane he tok op thar it lay, 

And caadt forth that I moth see ; 
Ay merk-soot of large way 

Bifore me strides he castit three, 

Wel stille I stod als did the stane, 

To lote him on thouth me noath lang ; 

His robe was alle gold begane, 

Wel eraflelike maked, I understande ; 
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ALS T YOD ON AY MOTTNDAV, 

Botonoa aaurd, everlfc aoe, 
EVa Ms elbouthc ontil his hande ; 

Erdelik man was he nane ; 

That in myn hert ich onderatande. 

TH him I sayde ful aone on aite, 

For forthirmar I wald him fraine, 
" Gladli wald I wit tH name, 

And I iviet wat me mouthe gaine ; 
Thou ert so litel of flesho and banc, 

And so mikcl of mith and mayne, 
War vones thou, litel man, at hame ? 

Wit of thee I wald ftil faine." 

"Thothlbelitelandlith, 

Am J noth wytouten wane ; 
Ferli iVained thou wat hi hith. 

That thou salt noth wit my name ; 
My wonige atode ful wel es dygbt, 

Nou sone thou aalt ae at hame." 
Til him I sayde, " For Godea mith, 

Let me forth myn erand gane." 

" The thar noth of thin erand lette, 

Thoulti thou come ay atonde wit me, 
Forther salt thou noth H sette, 

Bi miles twa noythcr bi three." 
Na linger durst I for him lette, 

But forth y funded wyt that free ; 
Stintid va brok no beek ; 

Ferlich mo thouth hu so mouth bee. 
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27() ALS Y YOD ON AY MOUNDA.Y. 

He vent forth, als y you aay, as 

In at ay yate, y vnderatande ; 
In iil ay yate wvndouten nay ; 

It to se thouf h me nonlh laBg. 
The banters on tbe binkes lay, 

And f£ur lordes sett y fonde ; '" 

In ilka ay him y herd ay lay, 

And leuedys soth mcloude sange. 

[Hera there seems to be a braat, and a new start 
made, with a tale told not on a Monday, but on a 
Wednesday.'] 

Lithe, botiie zonge and aide ; 

Of ay worde y will you sayc, 
Ay litel tale that me was tald 

Erli on ay Wedeneadaye. 
A mody barn, that was fill bald, 

My friend that y frained aye, 
Al my geang he mo tald, 

And galid me als we went hi waye. 

" Miri man, that es so wyth, 
Of ay diing gif me answere ; 
For him that mcnsked man wyt mitli, 
Wat sal worth of this were ? &c. 
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THE ELPIIIN KNIOflT. (See p. 128,) 

" The following tranacript is a literal copy from tlie 
original in tbe Pepysian library, Cambridge." Moth- 
erwell'a Minstrels//, Appendix, p. i. 

" A Proper JTew BaUad, enfituled. The Wmd kath 
blown, my Plaid away, or, A Discourse heltnicl a young 
Maid and the ElpUn-KnigU; To be song with ita 
own pleasant New Tune." 



The Elpliin Knight sits on yon hill. 

So, ha, ba, lilli ba, 
He blowes bis Lorn both lond and shril. 

The wind hath blown my plaid atoa. 

He Uowes it East, he blowes it West, 

Ba, ba, &c. 
He blowes it where he lyketh best. 

The wind, &c. 

" I wish that horn were in my kist, 

Ba, ba, &e. 
Tea, and the knight in my armes two." 

The wind, &c. 
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THE ELPHIN KNIGHT. 

She had no sooner these words said, 

So, ba, &c. 
When that the knight came to her bed. 

Tlie wind, &c. 

" Thou art over young a maid," guoth he, 

Ba, ba, &c. 
" Married with me thou il wouldat be." 



" I have a sister younger than I, 



And she was married 
The wind, he. 

" Maj"ried mth me if thou woiUdst he, 

Ba, ha, &o. 
A courtesie thou must do to me. 

Tke mnd, &o. 

" For fliou must shape a sark 1e me, 

Sa, ba, &c 
Without any cut or heme," quoth he. 
Tke ioinrf, &e. 

"Thou must shape id needle-and sheeriesse, 



" If that piece of courtesie I do to thee. 
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THE ELPHm KNIGHT. 

" I have ao aiker of good ley-land, 

Ba, la, &c 
Which lyeth low by yon eea-strand. 

The wind, &c. 

" For thou must cure it with thy horn, 

Ba, ba, &c 
So thou must sow it with thy com. 

The wind, &e. 

" And bigg s, cart of stone and lyme, 

Ba, ba, &c. 
Kobin Kedbreast he must trail it hame. 
The wind, &c. 



And tlirash it into thy shoes' soil. 
The wind, &e. 



" When thou haat gotten thy turns well doi 

Ba, ba, &c. 
Then come to me and get thy sark then. 

The wind, &c." 
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THE ELPHIN KNIGHT. 
" ri not quite my plaid for my lifi 



It liaps my seven baims and my wife. 
The wind shall not hhvt my plaid awa 



Let the Elphin Knight do what he will. 
The wind's not llown my plaid awa." 

" My plaid aiea, my plaid avia, 
And o'er Ike hill and far av>a, 

And far aioa, to Norrowa, 

My plaid shall not be Woum atsa." 
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THE LAIDLEY WORM OF SPINDLESTON- 
HEUGH. Seep. 137. 

"A SONG above BOO years old, made by ibe old 
mountain-bard, Duncan Frasier, living on Cheviot, 
A. D. 1270." 

This ballad, flvst published in Hutchinson's History 
of Norlhumberland, was the composition of Mr. Eobert 
Lambe, vicar of Norham, SevevaJ stanzas are, how- 
ever, adopted from some ancient talc. It has been 
often printed, and is now taken from Eitson's North- 
umberland Garland. 

The similar story of The Worme ofLamUon, versified 
by the Kev. J. Wateon (compare Ormekamperi and the 
cognate legends, Gnmdtvig, i. 343, also vol. viii. p. 
128, of this coUeclJon), may be seen in Richardson's 
Borderet's Tabk-Book, viii. 129, or in Moore's Pie- 
tonal Book of Ancient BaUad Poetry, page 784. With 
the tale of the Lambton Worm of DtsrMm ^rees in 
many particulars that of the Worm of Linton in Box- 
buighshire. (See Seott'a introduction to Kempion, and 
Sir C. Sharpe's Bishopric Garland, p. 31.) It is high- 
ly probable that the mere coincidence of sound vrith 
Linden' Worm caused this last place to be selected as 
the scene of snch a story. 

The king is gone from Bambrougb Castle, 

Long may the princess mourn ; 
Long may she stand on the castle wall. 

Looking for his return. 
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^°-' TUE LAIDLEr WORM 

She lias knotted the keys upon a string. 
And with her she has them ta'en, 

She has cast them o'er her Jeft shoulder, 
And to the gate she ia gane. 

She tripped oat, she tripped in, 

She tript into the yard ; lo 

But it was more for the king's sake, 

Than for the queen's regard. 

It feli out on a day, the king 

Brought the queen with him home ; 

And all the lords in our country 13 

To welcome them did come. 

" welcome fether 1 " the lady cries, 

" Unto j'Our halla and bowers ; 
And so are you, my atep-motter, 

For all that's here is yours." a) 

A lord said, wondering while she spake, 

" This princess of the North 
Surpasses all of female kind 

In beauty, and in worih." 

The envious queen replied, " At least, a 

You might have excepted me ; 
In a few hours, I will her bring 

Down to a low degree, 

" I will her liken to a laidley worm, 

That warpa about the stone, sn 

V- 21-28. Compare Yomff WtUa-a, {iii. DO,) v. 21-29, and 
Tamg Beichait and Sam Pye, (iv. 7,) v. 113-13i. 
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OF SPINDLIiSTON-HEUGU. 

And not till Childy Wyad cornea back, 
Shall she again be won." 

The princess stood at the bower door 
Laughing, who could her blame ? 

But e'er the next day's sun went down, 
A long worm ahe became. 

For seven miles east, and seven miles west, 

And seven miles north, and south. 
No tiade of grass or corn could grow, 
15 her mouth. 



The luilk of seven stately cows 

(It was costly her to keep) 
Waa brought her daily, which she drank 

Before ahe went to sleep. 

At this day may be seen, the cave 

Which held her folded up. 
And the atone trough, the very aame 

Out of which she did sup. 

Word went cast, and word went west, 
And word ia gone over the sea. 

That a laidley worm in Spindlesfon-HeugL 
Would ruin the North Country. 

Word went east, and word went west. 

And over the sea did go ; 
The Child of Wynd got wit of it, 

Which filled his heart with woe. 

V. 31. Childy Wynd is otiviously a corruption o 
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He called straight his merry raen all, 

They thirty were and iliree : 
" I wish I were at Spindleston, 

This dsEperate worm to sec. 

" We have no time now here to waste, 

Hence quickly let us sail : 
My only sister Mai^ret, 

Something, I fear, doth ail." 

They built a ship without delay, 

With masts of the rown tree, 
With flutring sails of si\k m fine. 

And set her on the sea. 

They went on board ; the wind with speed, 

Blew them along the deep ; 
At length they spied an huge square tower 

On a rock high and steep. 

The sea was smooth, the weather clear; 

When tliey approached nigher, 
King Ida's castle they well knew. 

And the banks of Bambroughshire. 

The queen look'd out at her bower window. 

To see what she could gee ; 
There she espied a gallant ship 

Sailing upon the sea. 

When she beheld the silken sails. 

Pull glancing in the sun. 
To sink the ship she sent away 

Her witch wives every one. 
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The spells were vam; tlie hags I'etumeil 
To tie queen in sorrowful mood, 

Crying that witches haye no power 
Where there is rown-tree wood. 

Her last effort, she sent a boat. 

Which in the haven lay, 
With armed men to board the ship, 

But they were driven away. 

The worm lept out, the worm lept down, 

She plaited ronnd the stone ; 
And ay as the ship came to the land 

She banged it off again. 

The Child then ran out of her reach 

The ship on Budley-sand, 
And jumping iute tiie shallow sea, 

Securely got to land. 

And now he drew his berry-brown aword, 

And laid it on her head ; 
And swore, if she did harm to him, 

That he would strike her dead. 

" quit thy sword, and bend thy bow, 

And give me kisses three ; 
For though 1 am a poisonous worm, 

No hurt I'll do to thee. 

" O quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 

And give me kisses three ; 
If Fm not won e'er the sun go down, 

Won I shall never be." 

101, berry-broad. 
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50 THE LAIDI.ET "WORM 

He quitted his sword, and bent his bow, 

He gave her kisses three ; 
She crept into a hole a worm, 

But out stept a lady. 

No clolMng bad this lady fine, 
To keep her from the cold ; 
He took his mantle from him about, 
And round her did it fold. 

He has taken bis mantle from him about, 

And in it he wrapt her in. 
And they are up to Bambrough castle, 

Ab fast as they can win. 

His absence, and her serpent shape, 

The king had long deplored ; 
He now rejojced to see them both 

Again to him restored. 

The queen they wanted, whom they found 

Alt pale, and sore afraid, 
Becaaae she knew her power must yield 

To Childy Wynd's, who said, 

" Woe be to iiee, thou wicked witch ; 

An ill death mayest thou dee ; 
As thou my sister hast lit'ned, 

So lik'ned shalt thou be. 

" I will turn you into a toad, 
Thai on the ground doth wend ; 

And won, won shalt thou never be, 
TUl this world hath an end." 
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OF SPINDLE ST OK-IIEUGII. 

Kow on tlie aaod near Ida's tower, 
She crawls a loatliaome toad, 

And venom spite on every maid 
She meets upon her road. 

The virgina all of Bambrough town 
WiJl swear that they have aecn 

This spiteful toad, of monatroua size, 
Whilst walking they have been. 

All folks believe within the ahire 

This atory to be true. 
And they aJ! run to Spindleston, 

The cave and trough to view. 

This fact now Duncan Frasier, 

Of Cheviot, sings in rhime, 
Leat Bambroughshire men should forget 

Some part of it in time. 
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LOED DINGWALL, i 



The fairest women under heaven. 
And aye the birks a-bowing. 



They kiest kevels them amaug, 
Wha wou'd to the grenewood gang. 



The kevels they gied thro' the h: 
And on the youngest it did fa'. 



Now she must to the grenewood g: 
To pu' the nuts in grenewood han 



She hadua birried an hour hut ane, 
Till she met wi' a, highlan' groom. 



He keeped her sae late and lang, 

Till the evening set, and birds they sang. 



He ga'e to her at their parting, 
A chain o' gold, and gay gold ring 
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LOUD DINGWALL. 2 

And three locks o' his yellow hair: 
Bade her ieep them for eyermair. 

When six Jang months were come and gane, 
A courtier to this lady uame. 

Lord Dingwall courted this lady gay, 
And so he, sot their wedding-day. 

A little boy to the ha' was sent, 
To bring her horse was his intent. 

As she was riding the way along, 
She began to make a heavy moan. 

" What mIs you, lady," the boy said, 
" That ye seem aao dissatisfied 'i 

" Are the bridle reina for you too strong? 
Or the stjrrups for you too long ? " 

" But, little boy, will ye tell me. 
The fashions that are in your countrie ? " 

" The fashions in our ha' I'll tell. 
And o' them a' I'll warn you well. 

" When ye come in upon tha floor. 
His mithcr will meet you wi' a golden chair, 

" But be ye maid, or be ye nane. 
Unto the high seat make ye boun. 

" Lord Dingwall aft has been beguii'd, 
By girls whom young men hae defiled. 
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LORD DINGWA-LL. 

"He's cutted the paps frae their breast bane, 
And aeot them back to tbeir ain hame." 

When she came in upon the floor, 
His motlier met ter wi' a golden eliair. 

But to the high seat she made her boun' : 
She knew that maiden she was nane. 

When night was come, they went to bed, 
And ower her breast his arm he laid. 

He quickly jumped upon the floor, 
And said, " Vve got a vile rank whore." 

Unto his mother he made his moan, 
Says, " Mother dear, I am undone, 

" Te've aft tald, when I brought them hame. 
Whether they were maid or nane. 

" I thought I'd gotten a maiden bright, 
Pve gotten but a waefu' wight. 

"I thought I'd gotten a maiden elear, 
But gotten but a vile rank whore," 

" When she came in upon the floor, 
I met her wi' a golden chair. 

" But to the high seat she made Jier homi', 
Beuaase a ruMden she was nane." 

" I wonder wha's tauld that gay ladle, 
The fashion into our eountrie." 
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) DINGWALL. 



" It is your litde boy I blame, 
Whom ye did send to bring her hi 



Then to the My she did go, 
And said, " Lady, let me kuow 



" Who has defiled your fair bodie 7 
Ye're the first that h 



The forest women under heaven ; 



" And we kiest kevels us amaiig, 
Wha wou'd to the grenewood gang ; 



» For to pu' the finest flowers, 
To put around our summer bowers. 



" Unto the grenewood I did gang, 
And pu'd the nuts as they down hang. 



" I hadna sta/d an hour hut aiie, 
nil I met wi' a highlan' groom. 



" He keeped ma sae late and lang, 
3111 the eyening set, and birds they si 



" He gae to me at our parting, 
A chain of gold, and gay gold ri 
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" Aad three locks o' his yellow hair ; 
Bade ma keep them for a- 



" Then for to show I make nae lie. 
Look ye my trani, and ye will see." 



Unto the truck then she did go, 
To see if that were trao or no. 



And aye she sought, and aye she flang, 
Tilt these four things came to her hand. 



Then she did to her ain son go, 

And said, "My son, ye' II let me know. 



" Ye will tell to me this thing : — 
What did yo wi' my wedding-ring ? 



" Mother dear, P II tell nae lie ; 
I gave it to a gay ladie. 



" I would gie a' my ha's and towers, 
I had this bird within my bowers." 



" Keep well, keep well, your lands and strands, 
Ye hae that bird within your hands. 



" Now, my son, to your bower ye'Ilgo: 
Comfort your ladie, she's full o' woe," 



Now when nine months were c 
The lady she brought hame a 
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And he has gi'en him. kisses three, 
And doubled them ower to his ladie. 
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HYNDE ETIS. (See p, 179.) 
From Kinloeh'a Ancient Sco«iafe Ballads, p. 238. 

Mat Marg'ket stood in her bouer door, 
Kaiimug doun her yellow hair ; 

She spied some nuts growin in the wud. 
And wisU'd that she was fhere. 

She has plaited her yellow locks 

A little abune her bree ; 
And she has tilted her petticoats 

A little below her knee ; 
And she's affto Mulberry wud, 

As fast as she could gae. 

She had na pu'd a nut, a nut, 

A nut but barely ane, 
Till up started the Hynde Etin, 

Says, " Lady ! let thae alane." 

" Mulberry "wuiis are a' my ain ; 
My father gied them me. 
To aport and play when I thought lang ; 
And they saU na be tane by thee." 
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HYNDB ETIN. 

And ae she pu'd tie fither l)etTie, 

Na thiiiiing o' the skaith ; 
And aaid, " To wrang ye, Hynde Etin, 

I wad be unco laith." 

But he has tane her by the yellow locks, 

And tied her till a tree. 
And said, " For slichting my oommanda, 

An ill death shall ye dree." 

He pu'd a tree out o' the wud, 

The biggest that was there ; 
And he howkit a cave monie fathoms deep, 

And put May Mavg'ret there. 

" Now rest ye there, ye saueie may ; 
My wuds are free for thee ; 
And gif I tat ye to mysell. 
The better ye' 11 like me." 

Na rest, na rest May Marg'ret took, 

Sleep she got never nane ; 
Her back lay on the cauld, eauld floor. 

Her head upon a Ktane. 

" O tak me out," May Marg'ret cried, 
O tak me hame to thee ; 
And I sail be your bounden page 
Until the day I dee." 

He took her out o' the dungeon deep, 

And awa wi' him she's gane ; 
But sad was the day an carl's dochter 

Gaed hamc wi' Hynde Etin. 
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It fell out ance upon a day, 

Hynde Etin's to tJio bunting gane; 

And he has tane wi' him his eldest son, 
For to carry hia game. 

"01 wad ask you something, fatter, 
An ye wadoa angry be ; " — 

" Asb on, ask on, my eldest son, 
Ask onie thing at me." 

" My mother's cheeks are aft times weet, 
Alas I they are aeldom dry ; " — 

" Na wonder, na wonder, my eldest son, 
Tho' she should brast and die. 

" For your mother was an earl's dochter, 
Of noble birth and iame ; 
And now she's wife o' Hynde Etin, 
Wha ne'er got christendame. 

" But we'll shoot the laverock in the lift. 
The buntlin on the tree ; 
And yell tak them harae to your mother. 
And see if she'll comfortod be." 



" I wad ask ye something, mother, 
An' ye wadna angry be ; "— 

" Ask on, ask on, my eldest son, 
Ask onie thing at me." 
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"Tonr cheeks they are aft times weet, 
Alaa I they're seldom dry ; " — 

" Ka ■wonder, na wonder, my eldest son, 
Tho' I should brast and die. 

" "For I waa ance an earl's dotihter, 
Of noble birth and tame; 
And now I am the wife of Hynde Etin, 
Wha ne'er got christcndame." 
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SIR OLUF AND THE ELF-KING'S 
DAUGHTER. (See p. 192.) 

This is a translation by Jamieson (Popular BaUads 
and Songs, i. 219), of the Danish Elvesktid (Abraham- 
Bon, i. 237). Lewis lias ^ven a Tersion ol' the same 
in the Tales of Wonder, (No. 10.) The correBpond- 
iug Swedish ballad, The Elf- Woman and Sir Olof 
(AfeeliuB, iii. 165) is translated by Kelghtley, Fairy 
Mythology, p. 84. This ballad occurs also in Norse, 
Faroish, and Icelandic. 

Of flie same class are Elfer Hill, (from the Danish, 
Jamieson, i. 225 ; fVom the Swedish, Keightley, 88; 
throng the German, Tales of Wonder, So. 6:) Sir 
Olof in the Elve-Dance, (Kwghtley, 83 ; Literature 
and Romance of Northern Ewope, by William and 
Mary Hewitt, i. 269 :) The Merman and Mamlifa 
DaugkliT, (from the Danish, Jamieson, i. 210; Tdes 
of Wonder, No. 11 :) the Breton tale of Lord Nann 
and the Korrigan, (Keightley, 433 :) three SUvie bal- 
lads referred to by Gnmdtvig, {Elseskud, ii. Ill :) 
Sir Peter of Stauffenhergh and the Mermaid, (from the 
German, Jamieson, lUmtrations of Northern Antiqui- 
ties, 257,) and the well-known Fischer of Goethe. 
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THE ELr-KlNG S DAUGHTEK. 



And ligMly the elves, sae feat and free, 
They dance all under the greenwood trei 



And there danced four, and there danced five ; 
The Elf-King's daughter she reekit bilive. 



" To dance wi' thee ne dare I, ne may ; 
The mom it is my bridal day." 



" O come, Sir Oluf, and dance wi' me ; 
Twa bucltskin boots Pll give to thee ; 



" Twa buckskin boots, that sit sae fair 
Wi' gilded spurs sae rich and rare. 



" And hear je. Sir Oluf! come dance w 
And a silken sark I'll give to thee ; 



" A silken sark sae white and fine, 
That my mother bleached in the moonshine." 
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, AND THE 



" I darena, I maunna come dance wi' thee; 
For the mom my bridal day maun be." 



" hear ye, Sir Oluf ! come dance wi' n; 
And a helmet o' goud I'll give to tiee." 



" Attd winna thou dance. Sir Oluf, wi' me ? 
Then aiukness and pain sliall follow thee 1" 



Then lifted him up on hia ambler red ; 
" And now, Sir Oluf, ride hame to thy bride," 



" O hear ye, Sir Olnf, my £un dear so 
Whareto is your lire sae blae and w 



" O well may my lire be wan and blae. 
For I ha'e been in the elf-womens' play." 



" hear ye, Sir Oluf, my son, my pride, 
And what shall I say to thy young bride ? 



" Tell say, that I've ridden but into the wood, 
To prieve pa my horse and hounds are good." 
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* DAUGHTEK. 



They skinked the mead, and they skinked the w 
" O whare is Sir Oluf, bridegroom mine ? " 



" Sir Oluf has ridden hut into the wood, 
To prieve gin tie torso and hounds are good." 



And she took up the aearlet red, 

And there lay Sir Oluf, and he was dead ! 



1, whan it was day, 

5 la'en frae the castle away ; 



And lightly the elves sae feat and free. 
They dance all under the greenwood tre 
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FRAGMENT OF THE D^MON LOVER 
(See p. 201.) 

(Motherwell's Mitislrd»y, p. It.) 

" I HAVB seven ships upon the sea, 
Laden with the finest gold, 
And mariners to w^t us upon ; — 
All these you may behold. 

" And I have shoes for my love's feet, 
Beaten of the purest gold, 
And lined wi' the velvet soft, 

To keep my loye'a feet from the cold. 

" how do you lovettie ship," he said, 

" Or hom do you loye the sea? n 

And how do yon love the bold mariners 
That wait upon thee and me ? " 

" I do love the ship," she said, 
" And I do love the sea ; 
But woe be to the dim mariners, i; 

That nowhere I can see." 

They had not sailed a, mile awa*, 

Never a mile but one, 
When she began to weep and monm. 

And to think on her little vree eon. « 
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FKAGJIENT OF THE D^MON LOVER. c 

" O hold your tongue, lay dear," lie said, 
" And let all your weeping abee, 
For ri! soon show to you how the lilies groi 
On the banks of Italy." 

They had not sailed a mile awa'. 

Never a mile but two, 
Until she espied bis cloyen foot, 

From his gay robes sticking thro'. 

They had not sailed a mile awa', 

Never a mile but three, 
Wben dark, dark, grew his eerie looks. 

And raging grew the sea. 

They had not sailed a mile awa'. 

Never a mile but four, 
When the little wee ship ran round about, 

And never was seen more 1 
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CONSTANTINE AND AEETE. See p. 217. 

We are indebted for (he following recension of 
Constantine and Areii to Mr. Sophocles of Harvard 
College. It is constructed from Fauriel'a text, coin- 
bined with a copy in Zambelios's "Kiiriucra AtjfioTiKd, 
and with a version taken down from the recitation of 
a Cretan noman. The translation is by the skilful 
hand of Professor Felton. 

We may notice by the way that several vensions of 
this piece are given by Tommaseo, in his Canii Popo- 
lari Toscani, etciii. 341. 

T^i' «i(pi) T^ iiomKpi0r) t^v n-o^fayawij/iiMj, 
T^v ftXfS di»6EKa p^povaiii k ^ioe Set aoi) tIjv ciSf, 
'S Ta /TKOTfii'a ■nji' ^Xov/fS, 's r Sijiiyya Trjn EirXeKer, 
'S T S/rrprj koI 's top avyepivo Tir lipHeiavK ra ir/ovpa 

TTJt. s 

'H yiiTovia biv ij^cpe wiis ei;^^? Bvyaripa, 

Kol wpo^ivia irov rjlepaur airo t!j BojSuXoiwj. 

0! oKro) dSfpipoi Siv 6i\auB(, Kal 6 KaxmuTiiiot 6f}itt • 

" Adc njM, pApva, 66s ttjvs tI/v 'Apfrij 't ra ^iva, 
Nd 'xoi K eyi) TTapi/yopii "s r^ orpiii-a nov SiOiSaiW." lo 

" ipempot fta-ai, KiaTTaur!), /i airxVI' ojriAoy^Aji ■ 
•Ai. tvxyirUpa y^ x'^P°- ^'"^* ^^ /"i^ T^"' *^«Ji " 

To dfo ri;! fiavfi s'yytTr] Kai TOU! dyiois paprjipouc. 
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COKSTANTIXE 



305 



Ka\ (rdi' t^i" firavrpe'j'ovf t^j/ 'Apertj 's to ^ena, I! 

'Epj((TOl xp<i™* Sii7i<i'Tos Kal oi evpia jieSavav. 
"E/teiPf 7j ftiit/va fxavax^l Tav KaKitpj,a *s Tov Kaforo, 
'S TB oxTui fivrifiaTa Sfpplrai, 't to oxrii impokoydei, 

'2 ToO KoHTTQlTltOU TD da(jlTIO dpfOTTa TQ /JoAXlO TJJI ■ 

Ti 5fi /JoO '^dXfs fyytin^ Kai Tots dytoiv fiapTvpovSt 
&v rixB mxpa yi) xapa va irfs va fioS nj^ (pm^" 

Kdi/ft TO frijyff^o flXoyo, Kal t aoTpo iraKi^dpi, 
Kal TO ijifyydpi oTijiTpoc^ii Knl jriiei i^ j^tw ifep.i?. !5 

BplnKfi Tqv nal x''""'ioi«'Ti« o^u 'i ri iJiEyyapdKi. 
'Airo/jQKptn Tfli' xo'pfrdft nol airofianpii r^s Xeyti. 
" Tii. fXo, 'ApeTflvXa fiou, Kupa™ ;ias erf flf Xfi." 

" "AX(;iOW>, dStp^Kl jXOO, Kttl tI ' If TOVT ' ^ &ptt ! 

*Aw ^p X^P^ ' '^ aniTi fiat, i4 ^aXco to xP"'^^ !""'> '* 
Kul Hv irixpa, dSfp(Pw!i /iou, J«i 'p6ai oii Kuflat t'pii." 

" MijSc jTiKpa /iijSs X"?^ ' ^^'' ""■ fntos fitnu." 
'2 T^ OTpora iroO bia^aivave, 's ri) orpdra jrov TTOyautus 
'AkoDv iroviVia Kai KiKaSovf, aKovv TrouXia Kai Xcff ■ 

'* Fid S(s fCOTreXa Sfiopfptf ya tripvjj dirfSajtiiroi ! as 
""Aioiuo-ei, KftioTan-Dioj /mu, Ti XeW Td jrauXaeia; " 

" EtouXoKia 'iK Kal ot KiXafioui', TTOtiXoKca Ve Koi &S 
XfW." 
Kal TTopa^fi ^oi' ttdyaxvav kol SKXa flrovXia ro^t \iyav ' 

" t; ^Ximvpi rh eXt^iph Td jropan-tFi^cpE™ ; 
Nd wfpwaTov„ oi ffflwn™! ;i^ Toli d,rffl«^.?™i;s ; " « 

'"AKotJirfj, KffiOTan-dfij /.ou, Tl Xit^e rd muXicia ; " 
" XIouXaKia Ve Kol ^e KiXaSdvv, irouXoKin '™ Kal Ss Xe«." 

" ExTfs 0pabvff iTTtiya/ie Kara V rd*' Alytd^i^, 

K' 46ip,i:uri /iat 6 jrairas /H Td mjXu XlfSon." la 

Kai Jrape/Ufpis jfoS wTyoce, Kal nXXawouXid roitXtw 
"'O Se /iEyaXoBui'a(H, /leyaKo Bd/ta xavtis ! 
Tf Tota waeaptia \vyfpi} va vspvQ djrfSap^i'Os - 

T oKOvtFf TToKe tj *ApeT^ k eppaytfr JJ KopStd Tt}S* 
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306 CONSTAKTINE AKD AKETE. 

" 'AKDiiiref, KoioToi^diaj /lov, -rl Xewf rn irouXaeio f SO 
Hff (lou TToO 'w' Tii ftaXXciitia (Tou, ri irtj-youpo /lOucrraKt ; 
" MeyoXij oppriwrna ft' (upijRf , fi' cppri^e tou fomn-ou. 
BpiVmui' TO (TiriVt KXtiSard nXsiBo/ioj'TQXffifieTO, 

"'ApM^f, pdwM /I't avai§f, kuI i^ t^p 'ApsT^ ffou- S3 
'■*Ai' 70-01 Xopoc, 3id|3ai«, ttat 3XXq iraiSia Mv exa< ■ 
'H BdXfla 'ApEToiiXu fi™ Xfjjrei luutpia \ to iiva. 

""Aifoi^e, pari^ ft\ auoi^tt k fyii' pat ^ KiufTo^n^r 

To 010 o-ou '/3iiAa iyyvT!i Koi TOvs dyioit poprupom, 
•Ai. rixs wUpa yi, ^opa ™ 7rd« I'i tfoC i^.. 0f'pffl." 50 
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COHSTANTINE AND ARETE. 



MOTHER, thoii with tiiy nine sons, and witli one 

only daughter, 
Thine only daugliter, well beloved, t!ie dearest of thy 

children. 
For twelve yeara thou didst keep the maid, the sun 

did cot behold hei 
Whom in the dirkness thou didat bathe vn te ret braid 

Anl by the starlight ■md the dawn didot wind her 

c irl ng nnglL-ts 
Nor knew the ne hborhood that thDu didst haie 90 

f ir a daughter — 
When Cdme to thee from Babjlon a woera soft 

Eight oi the brothers jieHed not bit OoJihtantine 

conbented 
"O mother give thme 4iet« lestnw hei i the 

stranger 
That I ina> have her sohce dedi -nhen fdi awa. I 

Wflndei " 
" Though thou art wioe, mj Constantjne, thon hast 

tinwisely ■jpoLpn 
Be woe mi lot oi be it joj who will restore my 

diughtci ' 
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30H coNfer4,NriNF and 4,rete. 

He i-tlls to witness Giod aboYP, he calls the hoiy 

mdrtyrs, 
Be woe her lot, or be it joy, he would restore her 

daughter 
And when they wedded Arete, m that far dLstant 

country, 
Then comes the year of sorrowing, and all the nine 

did perish. 
All lonely was the mother left, like a reed alone in. 

the meadow; 
O'er the eight graves she beats her breast, o'er eight is 

heard her wailing. 
And at the tomb of Constantine, she rends her hair 

in anguish. 
"Arise, my Constantine, arise, for Arete I lan- 

On Giod to witness thou didst call, didat call the holy 

martyrs, 
Be woe my lot or be it joy, thou -wouldst restore my 

daughter." 
And forth at midnight hour he fares, the silent tomb 



He makes the cloud his flying steed, he makes the star 

his bridle. 
And by the silver moou convoyed, to bring her home 

he journeys; 
And finds her combing down her locks, abroad by 

silvery moonlight. 
And greets the maiden from afar, and from afar 

bespeaks her. 
"Arise, my Aretula dear, for thee our mother 
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COKSTANTINB AND ARETE. 309 

If joy betide our distant home, I wear my golden 

raiment, 
If woe betide, dear brother mine, I go as now I'm 
standing." 
" Think not of joy, thinlc not of woe^rctuni as here 
ihou Btandeat." 
And wblle they joaniey on the way, all on the way 

returning, 
They hear the Birda, and what they sing, and what the 
Birds are saying. 
"Hoi see the maiden all so fair, a Ghost it k that 
bears her." 
"IHdst hear the Birds, my Constantino, didst list to 
what they're saying ? " 
"Yes: they are Birds, and let them smg, they're 
Birda, and let them chatter : " 
And yonder, as they journey on, still other Birds 
salute them. 
" What do we see, unhappy ones, ah ! woe is fallen 

Lo ! there the living sweep along, and with the dead 
they travel" 
" Didst hear, my brother Constantino, what yonder 
Birds are aaying?" 
" Yes I Birda are they, and let them sing, they're Bb^ds, 
and let them chatter." 
"I fear for thee, my Brother dear, for thou dost 
breathe of incense." 
" Last evening tate we yiaiited the church of Saint 



And there the priest perfumed me o'er with clouds of 
fr^rant incenae." 
And onward as they hold their way, still other Blnht 
bespeak them : 
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310 CONSTANTINO AND AEETF.. 

" O God, how wondrous is tliy power, what miracles 

thou workest ! 
A miud ao gvacioas and so fair, a Ghost it is tliat 

bears her : " 
'Twaa heard again by Arete, and now her heiart 

was breaking ; 
" Didst hearken, brother Constantine, to what the Birds 

are saying ? 
Say where are now thy waving locks, thy strong thick 

beard, where is it ? " 
" A ackness aore has me befallen, and brought me 

They find the house all locked and barred, they find 

it barred and bolted. 
And all the windows of the house with cobwebs 

covered over. 
" Unlock, mother mine, unlock, thine Arete Itou 

" If thou art Charon, get thee gone — I have no other 
children ; 

My hapless Ai-ete afar, in stranger lands is dwell- 
ing." 
" Unlock, O mother mine, unlock, thy Constantine 

I called to witness God above, I called the holy 

martyrs. 
Were woe thy lot, or were it joy, I would restore thy 

daughter." 
And when unto the door she came, her soul from 

her departed. 
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THE HAWTHORN TREE. 



A Mery Ballet of the Jlaihorne Tre, from a M8. in 
the Cottou Library, Yespasiaa, A. xxv. The MS. has 
" G. Peele " appended to it, but in a hand more mod- 
em than the ballad. Mr. Dyce, with very good reason, 
" doubts " whether Feele is the author of the ballad, 
but has printed it, Peele's Works, ii. 256. It is given 
also by Evans, i. 842, and partly in Chappell'a Popu- 
lar Music, i. 64. 

The true character of this piece would never be 
suspected by one reading it in English. The same is 
true of the German, where the ballad is very common, 
and much prettier than in English, e. g. Das Madchen 
imd die Basel, Das MSdchen und der Sagebaum, 
Erk's LUderkoTt, No. 83, five copies ; Hofimann, 
Schlesische Volli^lkder, No. 100, three copies, etc. In 
Danish and Swedish we find a eu\;umstantial stoty; 
Jomfruen i lAnden, Grundtvig, No. 66 ; Linden, Sven- 
ska Folkvisor, No. 87. The tree is an enchanted 
damsel, one of eleven children transformed by a step- 
mother info various less troublesome things, and the 
spell can be removed oaly by a kiss from the king's 
son. By the intervention of the maiden, this rite m 
performed, and the beaatifnl linden is changed to as 
beautiful a yoang woman, who of course becomes the 
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prince's bride. A Wendish ballad resembling tlie 
German is given by Haupt and Sclimaler, and ballads 
akin to flie Danish, are found in Slovensk and Litli- 



It was a maide of my countre, 
As she came by a hathome-tre, 
As full of flowers as might be seen, 
' She ' merveld to se the tree so gvene. 

At last she asked of this tre, 
" Howe came this freshness unto the, 
And every branche so faire and cleane r 
I mervaile that you growe ao greue." 



The tre ' made ' answere by and by ; 
" I have good causse to gi-owe triumphantly ; 
The swetest dewe that ever be sene 
Doth fall on me to kepe me grene." 

" Yea," i^uoth the maid, " but where you growi 

You stande at ha,nde for every blowe ; 

Of every man for to be seen ; 

1 mervaile that you growe so grene." 

" Though many one take flowers from me. 
And manye a branehe out of my tre, 
I have auche store they wyll not be sene, 
For more and more my 'twe^ea' growe grene 
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" But howe aud they chaunce to cut tbu ilowiit!; 
And cany thie braunches into the towne ? 
Then will ihey never no more be sene 
To growe againe so freshe and grene." 

" Though that you do, yt ja no boote ; * 

Althoughe they cut me to the i-oote, 

Next yere againe I will be sene 

To bude my branches freshe and grene. 

" And you, fmre maide, canne not do so ; 

For yf you let youre maid-hode goe, ' 

Then will yt never no more be sene, 

Aa I with my braunches can growe grene." 

The maide wyth tbat beganne to blushe. 
And turned her from the hathoi-ne-bushe ; 
She though[t]e herseWe so faire and clene, i 
Her bewtie sty 11 would ever growe grene. 

Whan that she harde this marvelous dowbte, 
She wandered styll then all ahoute. 
Suspecting still what she would weiie, 
Her maid-heade lost would never be seen. 

Wyth many a sighe, she went her waye. 
To se howe she made herselff so gay, 
To walke, to se, and to be sene, 
And so out-iaeed the hathorne grene. 
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314 THE HAWTHOKK TKEE, 

Besides all that, yt put her in feare u 

To talfce with companye anye where, 
For feai-e to losse the thinge that shuld be sene 
To growe as were the hathomo gi-ene. 

But after this never could I here 

Of this faire mayden any where, m 

That ever she was in forest aene 

To talke againe of tie hathorae grene. 
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ST. STEPHEN AND HEROD. 



This curious little ballad was sung as a carol for St. 
Stepten's Day. Its counterpart is found in Danish 
(though not in an ancient form), printed in Erik Pon- 
toppidan's book on the relics of Heatheniam and Pa- 
pistry in Denmark, 1736 (Jesiishamet, Stefan, og 
Herodes, Grandtvig, No. 96). There b also a amilar 
ballad in Faroish. Only a shght t;race of the story is 
now left in the Swedish Stafans Visa (Si^ensha F. V., 
No. 99), which is sung as a carol on St. Stephen's Day, 
as may very well have been the case with the Danish 
and Faroish ballads too. 

The miracle of the roasted cock occurs in many 
other legends. The earliest mendon of it is in Vin- 
cent of Beauvais'fl Speculum Hisioriale, L. sxv, e. 64. 
It is commonly ascribed to St. James, sometimes to the 
Virgin. (See the preface to tbe ballad in Grundtvig, 
and to Southey's Pilgrim to ComposteUa.) We meet 
with it in another English carol called Ths Cani(d* 
and the Crane, printed in Sandys's collection, p, 152, 
from a broadside copy, corrupt and almost unintdli- 
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ST. STEPHEN AND HF.KOD. 

n places. Tho stanzas which contain the n 
■e the following : 

ThacB was a star in the West land, 

So bright it did appear 
Into King Herod's chamber, 

And where King Herod were. 

The Wise Men soon espied it, 

And told the king on high, 
A prhioely babe was born that night 

No liing couid e'er desfioy. 

" If this hB trne," King Herod said, 

"As thoa telleat unto ma. 
This roasted cock that lies in the dish 

Shall cFow full fences * three." 

The cock soon fi'eshlj feather'd was. 
By the work of God's own hacd, 

And then three fences crowed he, 
In the dish where he did stand. 





See that j 
Now slain 


under two years old 
tiiey all shall be." 




Setnt 


■ Stevene , 
halle. 


va3 a clerk in kyng H 


t;rowdes 


Aadsi 


srvyd Iiiin of bred and doth, as ev 
befelle. 


.r ky«g 


Stevyn out of kechon earn, wyth boris 
lionde ; 


hed on 


Hesa' 


IV a sten- wa 
stonde. 


s fayr and brjght over 


Bedlem 




* ron..dsV 


3. hefalla, befell. 
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He kjst aiioun the bores hed, and went into tlie 

halle : " 

" I forsake the, kyng Herowdes, and thi werkes 



" I foi'sak the, kyng Herowdes, and thi werkes alle : 
Ther is a chyld in Bedlem bom is beter than we 
alle." 

" Quhat eylyt the, Stevene ? quhat is the befalle ? 

Lakkjt fhe ejthcr mete or drynk in kjng 

Herowdes halle ? " "> 

"Lakit me neythcr raete ne drynk in kyng 

Herowdes ha]le : 
Ther is a chyld in Bedlem horn is beter than we 

alle." 

"Quhat eylyt the, Stevyn? art thu wod, or thu 

gynnyst to brede ? 
Lakkyt the eythar gold or fe, or ony ryche wede ? " 

" Lakyt ' me ' neyther gold ne fe, ne non ryche 
Ther is a chyld in Bedlem born xal hclpen ns at 

" That is al so soth, Slevyn, at so soth, i-wys. 
As this capon crowe xal that lyth her in myn dysh." 

5. kyat, cnst 9. eylyt, oilelh. 13. woci, mad: gynnyst to 
brede, begiimeal to entertain ci^iricioiiefandes, lite a woman, 
&o. 14. fe, vragesi wede, clothe. 15. lie, nor. 16. xall, 
(Aall. 17. Both, tnie: i-wya, for a cerlainty. 
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That woivi was not so Bone seyd, that word in that 

halle, 
The capon crew, CHRisirs natus est! among 

the lordes alle. so 

" Eysyt up, myn turmentowres, be to iind al be 

And ledyt Stevyn out of this town, aad slanyt 
hym wyth ston." 

Tokyn he vStevene, and stonyd hym in the way ; 
And therefor is his evyn on Crystes owyn day. 
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abee, abena, be. 


aught, owed. 


aboon, abnne, above. 


aranse, gam, succeed 


iCby, pas fir. 


BTOW, m>Mi. 


ae. (»%, sole. 




ae, aye, tHH. 


awemi, emm. 


Odn, i^ind. 


ay, 0. 


aim, iron. 


ajont, icjKHwf. 


aid, oW. 




all and some, «acft oBd oS. 


ba", boU. 


als,<M. 


baokafjByke, 22. 


ale, ofio. 


bsie, prayed fw. 




baie, abode, staid. 


appone, vpaa. 


buinily, ciWdfife. 




bald, *oH. 


arblaat-bow, cMss-inio. 


bale, iiaae,/TO. 


ace, 6e/ore. 




arena, are noL 


ban', foamf. 


arig]ite,to«JtoMo/. 


bane, bone. 


armorie, 237, 6and 0/ arawd 


bankers, a)6, com.' 




Sencies. 


ssey, assos- 


bai.n,c™-<c 


ask,fleH«,ai3«rfo/;!3flrii 


barn, cMW, ™sft(. 


aakryeda, descrSei 


beok, >tream. 


asnrd, amred, Um. 


bedone, 8, Jedeeied. 
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begine bedecl-^ boun, bo<m. 

begynoe the bord, sil at Ae boun, reacij ; make je b( 

head of the t/Ale 2SB, bonn, 187, go slm 

ben, in way. 

bea, pjwnjjf, reaJi/ bonrdes, j'esls. 

bent, pin™, jEtW, (from the boure, bower, ehatnber. 

coarse gross gcnynog on bonted, iolled. 

open land'), bends, betita hovia, readi/, readii io go. 

coaiasifiasa bowrd, j'ee(. 

baryde, 88, cned, raade a wise, brade, broad. 

bese, wUI or siaii 6b, brae, hiS-siile. 

mon, (corresponding to the brayd, storfcd, luraerf. 

best maid, or bridesmaid), hmv, brase. fine. 

bestedde, drcumsianced. bree, iroui. 

bl, bs. braniQg, bttraiag. 

bieily, 14S, proper, ieconiiiifl, brent, burtit. 



ca^arlable. 


brether, 26, brelhrm. 


hies, build. 


bricht, briskt. 


bniye, qmcbh/. 


brimas, wafers. 


Billy Blind, or Billy Blin 


britlad, 16, brittened, 106, cvi 


a Bnxmie, or domestic 


^.carved. 


/«iry. 


brdk, brook. 


binkea,ieni^e8. 


broom-oow, hisk of bre<m. 


bird,I«<^. 


brook, eiffOti, preseme. 


blrk,*irdft. 




birled, 211, poareii out drinl 


brunt, bm^t. 


otdrmi. 


bryste, fonsi. 


bloe, Bl*;, 


bne, 334, 236,/oir? 


blee, coto)-, ron^fcawm. 


bngyle, Iwm. 


blswB, B9, soioided a horn. 


buBge,239? 


blia, blyn, iWp, ceose. 


buntin, bnnOin, blackMrd; ol. 


bogle, jpecirc, ffoiSn, 


BBfflWari. 


bone, iooa. 


burd, moi^ farfj. 


boome, aer. Qy, goome, mm ? 


bnrd-aliuiB, oime. 


bori, table. 


Bnrlow-beanie, 241, warn of 


borrow, sland sai^tg far, ran- 


ajie«dm-^iril. 




bum, fo-oo*. 


bouir, chamber, dmlUng. 


busk, *esi, niflfce ready. 
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but, 203, ( 

by and by, atraiglUmai. 
bydeene, If 

byggis, builds. 
bygone, iedecked. 
byhouys, believes. 
byleve, 98, remain. 
byrda, ladt/. 
Dyre, cOto^ousB. 
bymande, barniag. 
bytoche, ciymmii. 

can, {soraeliniBs gaii,) aseii as 
/ataasiliarg wilh an infini- 
tive mood, to ft^^css the pist 



I cpckward, cuckM. 
colt, bought. 
ooiffer, 280, coif, head-dress, 

cold, could, knew ; used as on 

Oioiiliary wi^ the irifinilvec 

to ea^ei) apatt tmae; e. g. 

he cold fling, he fiamg 

oolevne, ColI«n, Cohigne steel 

cum'nye, 287, comraamng, ifis- 

GLjmpasa, ctrtje 
compenabnll, 21, aoaabie, od- 
tmttittg to poTtic^Oaa 

! couth, could, kaev!, mideritood. 

■ covent, comimi. 

rae-doo, 171, Kke our- 
D, mane /or a dove, ftom 



carliat^ 87, chia-lish. 
carp, talk, tell stories. 
cast, plarmed. 
chalmer, ehaoAer. 
chaunerln', frelUng. 

che&e, choose. 
chess, jess, rfrap. 
chewya, ckooaeit. 
chiel, clald, young taait. 
oliriaMndame, chrlstendc 

chrisleakig. 
ohristentye, tAmfetufoni. 
olnee, clolJies. 
olflpphig, fondHag. 
clear, olere, fair, mor 

pure. 



ccoponra, cngiper. 
orowt, 12, cm-iup, 
cryatjants, christend 



dag-durfc, dagger, d 
dimaaee, damitm. 
dung, beat, struck. 



dee, do. 
deid, death. 
r dele, dell, part 
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dare, hamji. 


This mdir day, as y for 


derne, secret. 


farde." 


d«s, dese, Mt, eUmted plat- 


erdelik, 275, eartWj. (Fini« 


form. 


" olidalik.") 


deyjaa, direclioa. 


erUsh, elvish. 




esk, fl^ipt 


dight, 225,pfaced,!nTOiM«i: 


Btin (Danish jette),tfian(. 


dight (ooni), wianoa. 


erenelotii, 113, fine eloth? 


diiine, 12, (ivMiHe, <;™i«n- 


everlk, eceiy. 




everyohon, eeerj one. 


distaiis, 23, (fiijensi™, jirj/i. 




done, <fo. 


faem, foam. 




fiiina, rff»iVe. 


doabl,dout,/eai-. 


faine, glud. 


dought, eould, might; 1]3, 


fiiiraat, /m-esi. 


™.j, ™ «««. 


iklld,/D(flllt 


dow.waiii 


fare, go. 


dowie, »BO«™j^ doie/a;. 




dree, soger. 


favfte, it-nnt. 


drasl, omHjffHl. 


fiiyrse, Jerce. 


drumKe, troai!^ gloomy. 


faai, neM, dextenm, ninAU. 


drjBsynge, dresiing. 


fee, 100, anivuih, deer ; 107 


dnle, sm-f-Dw, (nmife. 


ren(, (riiitfe. 


dullfull, db2^uJ. 


feed, «Hne as food, fnd, ci-ea 




(Mre, man, woiwon, or eftiW. 


jMjaJ, draised. 






ftle, ^Bff. 




M, Sitf, mfflB-. 


eerie, eiry, fearful, produdng 


farli, 275, >irft,« 


n^eriHtioas dread. 


ferlie, ferly, wimtfer. 


eghne, «)^. 


ferlioh, woi'lnma. 


Bglis, *OS&'8. 


fernie, coeei-ed wkh firm. 


aide, eldren, old. 


fet, fatte, fetched. 


Elfin, 262, Elf4««d. 


fethin, .^flWe. 


elritoh, efsisA. 


fforthi, therefore. 


endraa-daye, 98, pait-doyt 


BRhen. JlfA. 


other dai/f See Halliwell's 


fil, /eil 


Dictionary. 


first ane, >■»(. 


"Of my fortune, howitferde, 


firth, (frifb,) imcx?. 
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fley'd, frigUeaed. 

ibde, crealm-e, cMld. 

fond, tri/, iBoie (rial 

fonde, famd. 

forbye, aside. 

fordoo, dealvog. 

foremost man, 158, (lite 
mac), brideamim, 

fbrowttyn, wWioui. 

forteynd, lug:petied. 

forlliBr, Jkrlhei: 

forthi, ^uirefore. 

fonlBB, Sirni. 

fraine, qaes/i'M. 

free, 376, loi-d, 353, ladi/. 

Ires, fraeiy, rtoble, hveh/, 

A'em, atr/aiffe. 

freyiy, ^niermVj. 

frowte,/™;. 

fu',/«tt 

fundyd, 276, wml. 

(ytt, cmao, ffimmoji of a m 

gad, W. 

gae, jfflOT. 
gae, S", flo™?. 



gar, nmtf, coBae. 
gare, 198, airgj. 
gai'thea, jWu. 
gate, 326, wa^. 
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geeing, 276, siitmng; or,*. 

SM^ A. Sax. gitsang? 
getterne, gittm-n, Und ofhatf. 
gbestlng, lodging, hospiMU 

gled, vKid. 
gien, ffiVeii. 
gin, giue, i/. 
gleed, a 6»™m3 coal. 
glided, 274. Qy. gilded f 
glint, ffieam. 
gon, hegvii, performed. 
: gon, Bienl. 



gowan, flaiDer. 
gowd, gold, 
gowden, gMeit. 
gownofgreeiijgotontl: 

was v)iSi child. 
gTBTi], 260? 
grse, /aiwi-, jn-ise. 
green'd, hmged. 
greet, B«ep, 
grew, ^n^. 






gyne, 






ha', ftoH. 
had, W(i^ keep. 
bailsed, saltited 
iiajoh, aoftife, emirace. 
hallow, hcllom. 

Hallowe'en, 130, the eve of 
AU-Adnit' da^, supposed to 
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ha peouliarlv favopaWe foi 


hose, 23S, clasp. 


■ t r? wthth i yi- 


h wltit, dlj. 


bl wrid rflfai wit b 


h wm, holm. ; heel, lac grmtnd 


es d gh t b i g th 


tmiheiankofaafream. 


b d 


b t's-ha', hmt^g-h^e. 


1 1 hal it hid 


hy in, in iosie; 28, perhaps 


ff t^ 




halV My 


\ ghte,Jirf; woicaUeS. 


bam ha 


hyi de, jw"'*, striplmg, siuniu. 


h»p 


h e,iD,20,mfto8ie,o/aiwd- 


hard h I 


rfe«. 


i> brai h f I 11 




hate ; t 


7. 


h t ha 


\l ow, ibiwwi. 


h A hid 


lit , each. 


h ihd 




heal, «cal 


w^e, emmsft. 




intili, into, uptra. 


234, hea^eiulom. 


iralle, 9B, Qu. riallo, royalf 


hegehen, eyei. 




b^h, high, begheu, higher. 


jawes, 23T, rilijies; jawp'd, 


hma,th««i. 


25)',.<SMfiei!, ^naev-ed. 


hende, haadiome, gmik. 


jelly, y%,i-;ec«<««. 


heat, foot. 


jimp, slEHi^Br, neal. 


herbere, a»*ir, oi-ciflrt 


jolly, pi-eSj, saj. 


hflrme, liarm.. 




hethyn, lOT, hence. 


kaim, comb. 


hia,bid. 


Itana, ™b(. 


bev^,head. 


karp, roffi, reUte iloriei. 


hi, 276, 1. 


kemb, eomS. 


hi^-coird, high-mt. 


ken, imow. 


hlGd, geaae. 


keppit, m«9ftj, iepf. 


bind, m,^ip!ing. 


kevelB, lots. 


him lane, alone. 


kiest, cosi. 




kilted, tecSerf. 


him, ™™ei-. 


kin; hind of. 


hith, bight, it cal/ed. 


kindly, 236, ^' good old" ? 


hotien, h6Uy. 


kirk, eifo-cA. 


here, ioor, fiours. 


kiat, <A6<(. 
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kn b U hid. 


1ft OW-. 


km ht 1 gliU 


l!k dead bodies. 




11 goam,14e,i«^, = leocam? 


dl J loalhls/ &, Imme 


h g r, fonff.*-. 


gli-ooUd lo> t 


lnk™ffi6TO%,-™™i«om. 


1 th loaS, 


h fate, coaateaaitee. 


Ian dbme j d w til i 


liti 375, sig^ ffniier. 


my 1 h 


hth Ks<™. 


IttJi h Ian th 1 


1 dlye, ioaliij,. 


m^lf h,^ ^ 


1 S lose. 


la g to Ih k g a]l ( 


loot holbMof(hsha«d. 


emb g th lb j 


loot bmB. 


fele, 


loot, ici. 




loan, Joon. 




louted, Sowed. 


lat,]attsn, let. 


town, ime. 


lanchters, hcki. 


lowj&e, laugksd, mUed. 


laTorook, lark. 


luifsomuly, lumnglj/. 


leal, hyal, chaste. 


luppen, ifiopi. 


i^c^,body. 


lygge, lay. 


lede, lead. 


lyggande, ij™?. 


lee, Se. 


lyla, Utile. 


Ieesome,pleasmi, imec 


lystnys, ?«(««. 


leffa, 22, (boot f 


lyth, member, Imb. 


lere, foj-e, daeiriae ,- ieo™. 




iM, lesyog, Iging, Ee. 




lease and mora, mailer ant! 




greater. 


m«lk,w.ale. 


lett. lette, kinder, kmdercmce ; 


makajie, maUag. 


delays withontea lette, for 


miina,™«™. 


ac«rtai«i3. 




leuedys, tocKe». 


mairow, male. 


lenec, liefer, raffter. 


mastii, mmrf, greatest. 


lenje, laaghed. 


mann, niKBi. 


leven. 111, Jauni. 


maunna, fHaj «o(. 


levin, Effiftfinff. 


inawys, mavis, sm^nff ttrwsS. 


ley-land, lea-lmid, wApbmglied. 


may, maid. 


hcht, Hjii. 


medill-ecthe, earSi, llie ^per- 


licbted, Ughied. 


warld. 
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SABY. 


mekill, greal, large. 


jjiest, neci, iwares*, chie. 


meU, moHel. 


noth, nontli, jwi. 


maloude, melody. 


nouther, noyther, nMlker. 


menakBd, 276, honored. 




menyda, momied. 


on, in. 


merks, m«rhs. 


on one, imm. 


merk-soot, 274, mark-e/iot, dis- 




Utace betmea bduMaarks. — 




Finlay. 




men* js, jao/rresL 


ortari, 99, eimbrMery. 


meae, mess, meoJ. 


Oryence, Orient. 


miehl, might. 


oure,OB«-. 


middie-eacd, the i^per world, 




placed between the nether 


geihert See Jamieson's 


regions and the sky. 


ScoHwft Dictionarg, in v. 


minded, renimiiered. 




minion, >e,e%(.B/. 


owre, cm-, ioo. 


mirk, dark. 


owrstum, re/raiw. 


mith, might 




maAc, ptmiim, energs- 


pae,i.«tffl)(*. 


mody, coarageoiis. 




mold, mould, earth, grmmd. 


paU, nch cloA. 


raontenans, amomO. 


palmer, p%.im. 


more, greatw. 




most, greatea. 


parde, par diea. 


moth,B,itfR 


pautit, paifl, Seat wtSi Ae /ooi. 


mother^aked, miked at at 


pay, 237, pkamre, aat^ae- 


one's birth. 


Up«. 


monthe, might. 


paye, 104, eonlmi. 


mncUe, macft. 


payetrelle, 99, (otherwise, pa- 


Miingo, St., St. Kentigera. 


trel, pojtrail, paotorala, &o.; 


my lane, alane. 


a steel plate fw the protee- 


mykel, mucA. 


(JOBo/oAwse-iaeX, 




payrelde, m^a^tlltd. 


na, no(,- namena, name not, ^. 


perd^, par diea. 


nay, denial. 


perelle, pearl. 


neist, «ert. 


piie, 260, down, somethnes 






afeMrf), %A(, Ime. 


plfls, 19, fiUKe, palace. 
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plyjt. pBsht, promise. rid^i, ridmg. 

potemer, 8, p,^uch, p>.rte. rived, 2B3, (omwiii,) »-om 
ffi^A^ coaled ij, Peres rooght, route, rowte, . 



s ed. row,™fi,i«-ap. 



I> of ekme, pi^. sawtrye, pmUery. 



<d,of«,hkksc 
ills, an m Ih 
I add 10 be n 
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